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Abstract 


"The Soul is Hiding an Emigrant": 

A Theological Anthropology of Adult Children of Alcoholics 

by 

Darrell E. Cox 

The difficulties in relationships and personal identity experienced by many 
adult children of alcoholics have been significandy addressed in clinical and 
empirical literature since the early 1980s. This work has primarily focused on 
the psychological development of persons and attempts to identify early 
markers for later life problems. The field of pastoral care and counseling 
would suggest that to obtain a clearer and more complete understanding of 
such development, the spirituality of the individual must be included in any 
analysis or study. The purpose of this dissertation is to facilitate the 
integration, by a therapist and/or faith community, of an understanding of 
the ways in which individual adult children of alcoholics might develop 
problematic behaviors and relationships as a result of a parental addiction, 
with a perspective of the individual's relationship with their God or whatever 
serves as absolute in their lives. This study includes an examination of the 
process by which adult children of alcoholics obtain such absolutes for their 
lives, and the ways in which steps toward growth involve them in a more 
intentional interaction with that absolute, or in the choosing of another 
absolute altogether. 

Recent clinical and empirical studies are employed to examine current 
attempts to understand the development of problems for adult children of 
alcoholics, as well as reasons for some persons with such a history developing 
later difficulties while others seemingly do not. The social psychological 
thought of Harry Stack Sullivan is utilized to inform understanding of the 
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ways in which persons develop with an orientation toward a minute focus on 
the messages from significant others, to the dangerous exclusion of self- 
awareness. This is a common and often critical experience for many adult 
children of alcoholics. The discussion which Soren Kierkegaard provides 
regarding the process by which individuals lose their identifying realities 
through a refusal to choose those realities, and by which that identity may be 
claimed by wrestling with their experiences, is examined. 

Chapters 2, 3, and 4 are given to the clinical/empirical material, Sullivan, 
and Kierkegaard, respectively. Chapter 5 outlines the theological 
anthropology. A meeting of the clinical, developmental, and theological 
perspectives in the area of identity as a function of security operations, of the 
developmental process as being intimately related to the environment, and of 
the debilitating process of taking one set of skills only into new situations, is 
discussed. Chapter 6 addresses the ways in which a therapist might use this 
theological anthropology to inform his/her relationship with an adult child of 
an alcoholic client, and ways in which a faith community might examine its 
life for supportive or destructive influences in the lives of community 
members with such a parental history, as well as ways in which the 
community itself may function in addictive and/or life reducing ways. 
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Chapter 1 
Freedom for Bread 


In a heated discussion over dinner Ivan Karamazov explains a story he has 
just written to his brother Alyosha. The story, entitled "The Grand Inquisitor," 
provides the reader with a clear vision of the struggle Fyodor Dostoyevsky is 
undergoing to clarify his own perspective on the freedom of persons, which 
he expresses through these characters. In this story, set in the sixteenth 
century in Seville, Jesus Christ returns to walk among the people. The 
Inquisition is in full swing. The Christ has returned to touch them as the 
flames for the heretics rob them of a sense of God's love. He heals a blind man 
and on the steps of the cathedral raises a child from death. And his actions are 
witnessed by the Cardinal who leads the inquisitions, by the Grand Inquisitor. 1 

The Cardinal, knowing who the visitor is, has the Christ arrested and taken 
to prison. He goes to his cell and tells the prisoner that he has no right to 
return, for if anything from heavenly worlds were revealed, persons would 
lose their freedom, for they would be unable to argue with miracles. Indeed 
the Church had for centimes been working to do away with the freedom of 
persons. The old Cardinal reminds the Christ of the first temptation offered by 
the spirit of self-destruction in the desert, to command the stones to become 
bread. Persons have always feared their freedom, he suggests, and had the 
Christ only turned those loaves into bread, all persons would have followed 
him forever, obedient but fearful that the bread would be withdrawn. The 
Christ had believed that such obedience was not worth the price of freedom, 
and had hoped that persons would remain with God, asking for no miracle. If 
only he had agreed to this bargain of freedom for bread, the universal craving 

1 Fyodor Dostoyevsky, The Brothers Karamazov , trans. David Magarshack, 
(London: Penguin Books, 1982), 288, 291-92. 
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of all persons would have been satisfied, that of having something to worship, 
something that is agreed upon by all. 

But this the Christ did not agree to do, refusing to claim incontestable 
worship, offering rather the possibility of heavenly bread. The Cardinal tells 
his prisoner that here was his mistake, in not recognizing that the chief 
anxiety of all persons is to find as quickly as possible someone to whom they 
may give their freedom. Only as the Church approaches the moment when all 
decisions are made by it for the people, only then will they be happy. The 
Church will hear all of their secrets, decide when they may sin and when not, 
all aspects of the people's lives will be regulated, and they will gladly accept 
the direction. They will be happy because they will have been relieved from 
the anxiety and torment of coming to a free decision for themselves. The 
people would be happy if provided with direction, and the reasonable price is 
their freedom. The Christ simply expected too much from individuals. 2 

Such is the vision of Dostoyevsky. Persons caught in an eternal and 
sometimes infernal choice between the use of their freedom and their terror 
such freedom often contains. He saw many make the choice of giving up that 
freedom in an effort to avoid the terror. And for Dostoyevsky, such a decision 
was antithetical to the position of his faith community, represented by Jesus in 
the story. 

The human reality here envisioned has been framed many ways - from the 
wondrous images of Eden and the tempted Christ, to the more mundane and 
perhaps more intimately familiar of the boy who cried wolf. As soon as 
persons claim their freedom to choose they experience the part thrill, part 
terror of responsibility. To act freely includes a tacit agreement to be 
responsible, to be aware of the needs of others. To choose the directions of 

2 Dostoyevsky, 295-98, 300, 304. 
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one's life implies even deeper responsibilities; to be aware of what values 
guide the choices, to take into account the spiritual nature of the self, however 
one might frame or understand it, to have some sense of the goals one’s efforts 
are directed toward. 

This responsibility may be given up along with freedom in either arena. 
Persons may choose to follow patterns of behavior as established by others, 
receiving the social rewards that often follow. And they may also accept goals 
for their life, take on the values of others, allowing even their spirits to be 
shaped externally by never taking the step to do so internally. The safety of 
anxiety avoided by the relinquishing of freedom is achieved. Freedom for 
bread. 

Such an exchange is often the experience of persons who have grown up in 
an environment that included a parent who was addicted to alcohol. For many 
such persons this addiction served as the focal point for the family, shaping 
the ways in which the members interacted, influencing how they 
communicated, impacting the ways they viewed themselves. They learned how 
to survive in such an environment, receiving the vital feedback that all 
persons require from others who also understood themselves in terms of the 
addicted family process. The skills they learned in such homes were designed 
to help them get by in that environment, and often they did. But the chil dren 
become adults who frequently discover that their skills no longer serve them 
now that they are in situations that do not orbit an addiction. With much pain 
they uncover the truth that they had given much of themselves away early on 
by accepting the shape of who they should be from others, rather than 
experimenting with different ways of being. And they have determined that 
they no longer want to participate in the exchange. They want to now use 
their freedom to find their own bread. 
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For many adult children of alcoholics (ACAs), this bargain is a familiar one, 
but one which no longer serves them well. They find themselves repeating 
unhealthy and painful patterns in relationships, wondering why they are 
unable to act in new ways. They often feel as though they are attempting to 
meet the myriad challenges of life with one set of skills, suspecting that more 
is possible but wondering how to uncover new and different ways of being and 
thinking and acting, and hoping. 

The thesis of this dissertation is to facilitate the integration of an 
understanding of the ways in which an individual ACA might develop 
problematic behaviors and relationships as a result of a parental addiction, 
with a perspective of the person in relation to God which might accompany 
such problems. Said differently, a theological anthropology is developed 
which addresses both the social psychological development and a theological 
understanding of adult children of alcoholics. 

This work is written with the assumption that the therapist here addressed 
is a pastoral counselor, but it is my belief that the material presented will be 
useful to a variety of persons concerned with holistic health, including body, 
mind, and spirit. How a person's spirituality is manifested by them is of course 
up to them and must be respected, but a central identifying characteristic of 
the pastoral counselor is the assumption of the operation of such spirituality. 
There is no implicit assumption that the client/parishioner agree with the 
thought of Kierkegaard or Sullivan or any other writer here examined. There 
is no expectation that they be Christian or that they express their spirituality 
in ways which the therapist might. This theological anthropology will help 
the therapist to envision the ways in which the unique experiences of the 
individual have led to the problematic behaviors and relationships they are 
encountering, and how the individual might begin to frame anew both 
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themselves and their experiences. For the pastoral counselor this latter 
framing is described initially in terms of relatedness to God. Whether the 
client/parishioner and/or the therapist chooses such an understanding for 
themselves or not, when they examine what functions as absolute in their 
lives, the spiritual self will be being addressed. 

It must be stressed that while this model is helpful in structuring 
understanding and informing approach, it does not seek to lump all 
individuals under a single view. As is demonstrated in the empirical research 
on ACAs cited in Chapter 2, not all such persons develop problems as adults as a 
result of their families of origin. The hope here is that by aiding the pastoral 
counselor to structure his/her understanding of the social development and 
theological opportunity of the individual, she/he will be freed to better hear 
the unique story of the person with whom they work. For the ACA who has 
known problems in their life, many such difficulties stemmed from the fact 
that their identity as persons was, to a significant degree, determined 
externally early in life. For them to encounter a therapist who assumes they 
know who the individual is would be to simply extend the family of origin into 
the present. While utilizing a theological and psychological tool to inform 
his/her approach, the pastoral counselor retains the primary responsibility of 
hearing the story of, living presently with, and supporting the new efforts of 
healing and growth of, the singular person with whom they are in 
relationship. 

The U. S. Department of Health and Human Services has estimated that 10.5 
million adults in the United States exhibit some symptoms of alcoholism and 
that an additional 7.2 million adults manifest symptoms of alcohol abuse. The 
projection for these two categories for the year 1995 are 11.2 million for 
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alcoholism, the same 7.2 million for alcohol abuse. 3 This report defined 
alcohol abuse as involving persistent patterns of heavy alcohol use in which 
health consequences and/or impairment in social functioning are associated. 
Alcohol dependence was differentiated from abuse on the basis of such 
manifestations as craving, tolerance, and physical dependence thai result in 
the salience of drinking and a reduced ability to control that drinking. 4 The 
Harvard Medical School Mental Health Review reported an estimate of three to 
ten percent of Americans at some time in their life abusing alcohol, with ten 
to fifteen percent of American men, and one-quarter as many American 
women, progressing to a stage of drinking eight or more drinks daily, with 
accompanying medical, legal and social problems. 5 

If these estimates are accurate then approximately one-tenth of the adults 
in the United States demonstrate symptoms of alcoholism. Given the difficulty 
of tracking this disease due to underreporting by family members and 
physicians, inaccurate diagnosis which is influenced by frequently imprecise 
and reluctant reporting by alcoholics of their alcohol use, and the changing 
but continuing glamorization of alcohol use in American society, it is hard to 
determine whether the 10 per cent estimate is accurate. Even if it is slightly 
high, the implications for the pastoral counselor working with the ACA are 
dramatic. The therapist may reasonably assume that the ACA is in daily 
contact, outside of their family of origin, with a number of persons who are 
struggling with an addiction with alcohol. If one in ten adults in the United 


3 U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Alcohol, Drug Abuse and 
Mental Health Administration, 7 th Special Report to the U.S. Congress on 
Alcohol and Health from the Secretary of Health and Human Sprvirpx 
(Rockville, Md.: National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, 1990), ix. 

4 u.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 7. 

5 Lester Grinspoon and James B. Bakalar, "Alcohol Abuse and Dependence," 
Harvard Medical School Mental Health Review, no. 2, rev. (1990): 2-3. 
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States are alcoholic, then the numbers of ACAs from one generation will 
multiply the number of lives that are effected by those addictions. 

As noted above not all ACAs develop later life problems. But for the 
individuals who have identified difficulties in their lives which stem from an 
alcoholic parent, the continued impact of such addictions may reasonably be 
assumed through contact with other persons. The individual is no longer 
living in an alcoholic environment, but they may well work in one influenced 
by an alcoholic, or perhaps socialize or worship in one. Successful healing 
and growth for the individual must include the development of an awareness 
of ways in which they exchanged their abilities and identity for security in 
their family of origin, and of an ability to recognize similar situations in their 
current relationships. As the ACA learns to recognize and name reality for 
themselves, they may then experiment with different skills and approaches to 
dealing with them. 

These needed skills and approaches will be valuable to the ACA in future 
growth, but they will not be sufficient in themselves. For more basic to health 
than the how of growth is the why. What has functioned as the absolute, as 
God, in the life of the ACA? Has it been the opinion of a significant other, a 
parent, a spouse, someone whose respect and agreement was so vital that the 
individual would give up any part of themselves to gain it? Where did this 
absolute come from? Does the person remember choosing it, or has is always 
been in place, passively received from the agenda of others? How does that 
absolute inform the ways in which the individual sees her/himself? What 
standard of growth does it provide? These questions of the why of growth 
provide nothing less than the image the individual holds of themselves, both 
of who they are and who they might become. Such questioning and 
determining of direction lies in the realm of theological reflection and 
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application, and the field of pastoral care and counseling retains both the 
appropriate training and the irreducible responsibility to be a part of that 
process. It is to this end that this dissertation is written. 

Clinical and empirical work on and with ACAs is presented. These materials 
are offered to establish both the types of problems experienced by many ACAs 
and the environmental and relational characteristics that influence the 
development of later life problems and/or successful adult skills. The social 
psychological model of Harry Stack Sullivan is then introduced. Sullivan 
provides an extremely useful frame for viewing the activity of gaining 
personal security through acquiring a minute focus on the expectation of 
significant others. Sullivan also informs our understanding of the 
psychological price paid of losing awareness of much of oneself to obtain such 
fine awareness of others. Soren Kierkegaard was also concerned about the 
choice of the individual to forgo who they might be for the security of an 
identity determined by others. He described this process which he witnessed 
in others, as well as the healing but difficult struggle of turning away from 
the external definitions to a view of life determined from within. This 
understanding is used here to expand the theological reflection on the 
experience of ACAs. 

These materials are used as building blocks for the theological 
anthropology presented in Chapter 5. Three points of meeting are highlighted 
which serve to inform the therapeutic and relational understanding of the 
therapist, and, as noted above, help to free him/her to hear the unique story of 
the individual. Chapter 6 provides a discussion of the role of the therapist in 
working with the ACA, and of ways in which a faith community might use the 
dissertation in examining its own functioning with regard to ways in which it 
might be supporting or hindering the growth of ACAs. 
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It is the author's hope that as these pages are read familiar ways of working 
with persons will be renewed and new approaches will suggest themselves to 
the reader. A large part of the path which is the journey of therapy with the 
ACA is the discovery and recognition by the client/parishioner of 
opportunities, of different and sometimes unsuspected abilities and 
perspectives. For too long they have felt as though the Grand Inquisitor's 
view of freedom as burden was the perspective from which their own lives 
have been shaped, as though the ability to choose was a thing they were to be 
protected from. "Instead of taking possession of men's fsicl freedom you 
multiplied it and burdened the spiritual kingdom of man with its sufferings 
for ever.... Instead of the strict ancient law, man had in future to decide for 
himself with a free heart what is good and what is evil, having only your 
image before him for guidance." 6 This was the charge of the Inquisitor 
against the Christ. For the ACA, it is a tone of hope. To find in their own 
experience the God of their lives, and then using that relationship for 
guidance deciding for themselves with a free heart. This is the ultimate goal 
of therapy with the ACA, and it is to an understanding of this work that we 
now turn. 


6 Dostoyevsky, 299. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Adult Children of Alcoholics 

Much of the early literature on adult children of alcoholics was written 
from a clinical perspective. These works presented the theoretical 
understandings of therapists who were discovering recognizable patterns of 
behavior in their ACA clients. Within a decade ideas which had been foreign 
to many outside of the clinic claimed large sections of popular bookstores. 
Twelve-step groups experienced an increase in participants, as persons began 
talking about their own experiences which seemed to be reflected in these 
ideas. Personality traits, problems with relationships and the impact of family 
history became key areas for examination as theory began to grapple with the 
experiences of persons who had grown up in a home with parental alcoholism. 

Early empirical work sought to identify markers of later life problems 
among ACAs. As will be noted below, such proposed markers included 
perceived vs. actual effect of alcohol use, visuospatial performance and 
abstract problem solving. Studies moved to the analysis of the impact of 
parental alcoholism on the self-esteem of affected children. As the sampling 
began to include older children of alcoholics, persons were encountered who 
seemed to have moved through their difficult home environments and reached 
early adulthood without the difficulties described in the theoretical works. But 
while many celebrated the reality that developing in an alcoholic home did 
not necessarily condemn a child to future problems, the empiricists confirmed 
that ACAs often do find themselves dealing with many of the problems 
described by the theorists. 

In this chapter material of both the theoretical and empirical treatment of 
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the experiences of ACAs will be presented. The work of four authors, Janet 
Woititz, Claudia Black, Sharon Wegscheider-Cruise and Anne Wilson Shaef is 
examined as being representative of the theoretical work developed with 
regard to ACAs. A presentation of several recent empirical studies then 
follows. It will be noted that a number of these studies locate themselves in 
relation to the theoretical work. The goal is to provide an understanding of 
the experience of ACAs, informed both by theory and empirical data, which 
may effectively be commented on by both Sullivan and Kierkegaard. 

ACA Clinical Theory 

As noted above the early theoretical work on the development and 
experiences of ACAs was largely written by clinicians. Four authors have 
been chosen to represent this work, Woititz, Wegscheider-Cruse, Black and 
Wilson Shaef. These were selected due to their wide referencing in the 
empirical works and the dialogue they provide both about and within the field 
of ACA therapy. 

Basing her insights on her therapeutic work with ACAs, Woititz proposed 
that ACAs had not been ignored but had been mislabeled. Earlier they had 
been described as alcoholics and/or spouses of alcoholics, but the full nature 
of their exposure to alcoholic behavior had not been identified. For her this 
nature was indicated in a lower self-esteem possessed by ACAs than in persons 
from non-alcoholic homes. Without some form of intervention, the way the 
self attitude manifested itself would change throughout life, but the self¬ 
perception would not. Her working assumption is that self-esteem is based 
most importantly on the amount of accepting, respectful and concerned 
treatment which is received from others. The inconsistency of these in an 
alcoholic home would then make it difficult for a person to feel good about 
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him/herself. 1 

For Woititz, while the specific happenings and persons may vary, one 
alcoholic environment is very much like another. The presence of tension 
and anxiety is a shared reality. 2 ACAs share the experience of developing a 
distorted sense of self. Again building on the theme of self-esteem, Woititz 
posits the idea that a child determines who she/he is through the input of the 
significant persons in their life. These messages are internalized and in an 
alcoholic home such messages are often contradictory. The child might hear a 
parent express their love while feeling the tension and perhaps even a desire 
from the parent that the child not be there. With little or no consistent input, 
the child develops a skewed sense of self. 3 

The single most profound characteristic of ACAs for Woititz is that they 
guess at what normal is. Having seen little modeling in their home of 
appropriate behavior, sharing of emotions or other familial functioning, ACAs 
tend to guess about the proper or healthy ways of going about such activities. 
This dynamic plays itself out again in intimate relationships. Having as a 
model for such relating the marriage of their parents, ACAs lack a healthy 
frame of reference. They also contend with the heritage of an inconsistent 
loving relationship with their parents. Hearing as a child the call of the 
parent to be close and then the rejection of the same parent, ACAs tend to 
carry a fear of being abandoned into their intimate relationships. As a result, 
these persons find it difficult to feel confident about themselves, and thus look 
to others for a sense of completeness. 4 


1 Janet Geringer Woititz, Adult Children of Alcoholics (Pompano Beach, Fla.: 
Health Communications, 1983), 3. 

2 Woititz, 9. 

3 Woititz, 18-19. 

4 Woititz, 24,39-41. 
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Suggesting a number of areas in which ACAs have difficulties in 
relationships with others and with themselves, Woititz focuses her 
understanding with the idea of avoidance. The biggest issue in an alcoholic 
home, she suggests, is the desire not to confront reality. Persons in the home 
are confused as to what is happening and about what skills they should be 
developing, and so they tend to guess and develop in relation to the home. For 
an ACA to develop a healthy relationship, the foundational premise must be 
whether he/she sees their partner, and in turn is seen, realistically. If the 
ACA is not realistic then the attributes of the partner are irrelevant. But with 
the opportunity to examine together the facts of the relationship, the ACA will 
be able to react to what is in fact happening, rather than to their fears or what 
they have been taught to expect. 5 

For Woititz then the development of the ACA is best seen through the lens of 
self-esteem. As the child in an alcoholic home receives inconsistent messages 
about him/herself from the parents, a distorted sense of self results. The child 
learns to guess about "normal" behavior and often looks to others to aid them 
in feeling good about themselves. The theme which is primary for Woititz is 
that of the inconsistent parent-child relationship. As the child becomes an 
adult they will tend to expect their relationships to be as inconsistent and 
unstable as their familial ties. The key to change is learning to develop a well¬ 
functioning sense of what is real and then basing behavior on that reality, 
rather than a guessed-at view of what should, or will most likely, occur. 

While Woititz looks to the self-esteem which results from an inconsistent 
parent-child relationship, Sharon Wegscheider-Cruse thinks more in terms of 
familial adaptation. Most of the non-family persons in the life of the alcoholic 
have the option of simply moving away from them. For family members this 

5 Woititz, 59, 70. 
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decision is not nearly as easy or uncomplicated, and so they then choose the 
only option that seems open to them - adapt to the illness. The flaw in this 
approach is that there is no healthy way to adapt to alcoholism. As the 
alcoholic becomes dependent on the chemical, both physiologically and 
psychologically, the family members find themselves feeling afraid because 
they have no way of making sense of what is happening. 6 

Wegscheider-Cruse suggests that the only healthy option at this point would 
be to open up the family system and discuss their emotional, mental and 
practical problems as a family. But such a choice would disrupt all that they 
know, so most families choose a defense which is similar to one used by the 
alcoholic: they begin to hide their feelings behind behavior patterns. She 
notes that during her clinical work she saw the operation of five basic roles of 
behavior (enabler, hero, scapegoat, lost child, mascot) in almost every family 
with which she worked. The use of such roles happens subconsciously and the 
danger lies in the fact that the individual, by virtue of utilizing a role as a 
defense mechanism, is unable to be honest with themselves or their family 
members. She suggests that such roles are used in all troubled families, 
including non-alcoholic ones, and even in healthy families during stressful 
times. 7 

Like Woititz Wegscheider-Cruse addresses the role of self-worth, but she 
frames it in terms of the family's rules. Such rules grow out of the level of 
self-worth of the rule makers. Parents with low self-worth tend to carry 
perfectionistic expectations of both themselves and their family members. As 
children develop they quickly learn the family rules, some of which make 
sense to them but some which do not. The rule makers are important people in 

6 Sharon Wegscheider-Cruse, Another Chance: Hope and Health for the 
Alcoholic Family (Palo Alto, Calif.: Science & Behavior Books, 1981), 76-77. 

7 Wegscheider-Cruse, 84-85. 
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the life of the child so he/she cannot risk being rejected by them, so he/she 
faces a constant choice of either obeying the rules or taking actions based on 
his/her own judgment. If the latter choice is made, it may well be perceived 
by the rule makers as threatening and is then punished. Whatever the child 
chooses to do, the corresponding self-image will be damaging. 8 And self- 
worth is the most important piece in personal well-being. When the 
individual has a healthy sense of their self-worth, he/she does not feel the 
need to defend painful areas of underdevelopment, and thus may be open to 
others. Communication can be honest and spontaneous. 9 

Effective treatment of the alcoholic family allows such open co mm unication 
about what has been going on. Both the family and it's members are identified 
in terms of the behavior which has been manifest over a period of time. The 
family is enabled to become more flexible, as each person is nurtured as an 
individual. 10 Like Woititz, then, Wegscheider-Cruse is concerned that persons 
who grow up in an alcoholic environment learn to identify in a reality-based 
manner what occurred in their lives, as well as what is occurring now. She 
sees the self-worth of such persons being partially a function of the rules of 
their family of origin. And she describes their learned behavior as efforts to 
adapt to the alcoholic environment by using patterns of behavior defensively. 
These two authors share a view that the developing child gains their sense of 
self and/or self-esteem from their relationships with their parents, and that 
when these relationships are characterized by inconsistency and/or 
unhealthy rules, the child begins to build a distorted or unhealthy view of 
themselves. And perhaps just as destructive, they learn to base their behavior 
on this self-perception, defending themselves from the environment rather 

8 Wegscheider-Cruse , 49-55. 

9 Wegscheider-Cruse, 42. 

10 Wegscheider-Cruse, 164. 
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than experimenting with unfolding abilities. 

Claudia Black emphasizes the role of both the alcoholic and non-alcoholic 
parent in the development of the ACA. Because of the environment of 
addiction, neither parent is consistently responsive to the child. It is the 
abnormal family processes which are a result of the alcoholism which are of 
primary importance. Psychological patterns develop for these persons which 
often become problematic in adulthood. Such patterns might include 
controlling behavior, difficulty with expressing emotions cr a sense of having 
little power of choice. Her theory begins with the idea that treatment must 
begin with addressing the alcoholic environment and its impact on the 
child. 11 

Black suggests that the alcoholic family is characterized by inconsistency 
and unpredictability. The behavior of the non-alcoholic parent and the 
children make sense to them at the time and represent efforts to bring some 
stability to the family system. In well-functioning families emotions are 
expressed openly, with all members having an opportunity to share. Emotions 
are often repressed in an alcoholic home, and family rules are usually based 
on guilt and fear. 

An important part of human development is the opportunity to experiment 
with a variety of roles, i.e. playing, organizing, goal-setting, etc. In the 
alcoholic home Black noted an absence of such opportunities for the children. 
Instead they developed more rigid roles which were the result of their 
understanding of what survival in the family would require. The majority of 
such children did not develop acting out roles, but rather learned behaviors 
that did not attract much attention to themselves, or at least not enough to be 
recognized as needing special attention. Black suggested the roles of the 

11 Claudia Black. It Will Never Happen to Me (Denver: M.A.C., 1981), 4-5. 
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responsible child, the adjuster and the placater. 12 She makes it clear that in 
her view all ACAs need to be addressed in some way, as all children raised in 
alcoholic homes are affected. 13 

Black suggests that as ACAs reach early adulthood, they usually begin to 
encounter the difficulties noted above. They may become aware of feeling 
anxious a good deal of the time, while the source of the anxiety is not clear. 
They struggle to maintain intimate relationships or are aware of a missing 
sense of purpose in their lives. To understand this she indicates that three 
primary rules or processes in the alcoholic home must be addressed: the rule 
not to talk about what the real issues are, the developed sense of not trusting 
others, and the survival skill of avoiding any recognition of one's feelings. 1 ' 1 

The utilization of the different roles may change both during childhood and 
into adulthood. The same individual might use more than one role. The 
changes reflect the home environment. 15 Whatever roles are utilized, 
successful treatment for the ACA must begin with an accurate identification of 
the ways in which alcohol touches the life of the individual. The ACA might 
also be an alcoholic themselves, or married to an alcoholic. Each layer must be 
recognized and named. Black suggests that all ACAs obtain assistance to bring 
about changes in their lives, utilizing therapy, Al-Anon, and/or other groups. 
The key is for these persons to begin to discuss the real issues in their lives, 
and to believe that there is no longer a need to pretend that things were 
different in the past than they really were, or are now. Their feelings are 
acceptable simply because they have them. 16 


12 Black, 13-17. 

13 Black, 27. 

14 Black, 32-33, 39, 45. 

15 Black, 63. 

16 Black, 105-08. 
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Anne Wilson Schaef shares Black's concern about the environment but she 
sees it on a much larger scale. Schaef suggests that society is an addictive 
system, that it has a disease. Most efforts to explain societal or individual 
problems do not address this and so provide inadequate analyses. When we 
focus on one problem, then like the addictive system we are not addressing the 
real issue. True understanding requires participation, so synthesis occurs 
when personal participation is brought to the development of theory. For any 
explanation to be helpful it must begin with the premise that we all participate 
in an addictive process in society. 17 

Within this addictive system we have choices as to how we will live out our 
lives. We may choose to not live and to die (death through the addiction or 
suicide), we can decide not to die and to live, which requires a change in the 
system, or we may choose to not die and not live, simply adjusting to the 
system. The latter choice requires that we allow the system to dete rmin e for us 
what is real, what goals are worthy of our efforts and what issues may be 
addressed. Choosing to live requires us to confront the system. The addictive 
system carries the expectation that individuals will actively participate in 
remaining only partially alive. Persons in addiction tend to cease relying on 
their knowledge and senses. Their internal processes are weakened as their 
internal awareness diminishes. living fully feels like being out of control, 
while addiction provides the illusion of some element of control. The addictive 
relationship manifests this pattern in relationships by convincing the two 
persons that they are really half-persons, each unable to function without the 
other. 18 

This addictive system encourages codependent functioning by the 

17 Anne Wilson Schaef, When Society Becomes an Addict (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, 1987), 4. 

18 Schaef, 16-18, 26. 
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individual, and in fact views it as the positive way to function. Such behavior 
demonstrates that the person has in fact embraced the system. Schaef cites 
Wegscheider-Cruse's definition of codependence as an "addiction to another 
person and their problems or to a relationship and its problems." 19 For Schaef 
codependent persons demonstrate many of the same characteristics of addicted 
persons. The addictive system invites codependent behavior in which persons 
do not recognize persons or things as they are. 20 

Codependent persons live in fear of those perceptions of their own which 
are different from those of the people who validate them as persons. The 
addictive system leads individuals to accepts its' definitions of reality. Healthy 
functioning is marked by knowing reality through our participation in our 
own experience. The addictive system requires persons to close off reality in 
as many ways as it can. Every individual has what Schaef calls a "healthy 
process," which is distinctly their own. This process is characterized by living 
in terms with one's own guidance, awareness and spirituality. It is this 
process which the addictive system seeks to interrupt. 21 

Schaef is clear that for her, the diseases of addiction and codependence are 
the same, that they function in similar ways. Each keeps persons operating 
with a frame of reference which is determined not by their own perceptions 
and feelings but rather by an external system and a personal effort to 
maintain some level of control. The good news she offers is her idea that the 
addictive system is wrong about human development. For example, if an 
adolescent had parents who were not controlling and dependent, she questions 
whether that teenager would demonstrate a desire to rebel against his/her 
parents, as much developmental theory suggests. Recovery begins as we name 

19 Schaef, 29. 

20 Schaef, 31. 

21 Schaef, 92, 99. 
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the system, identify it for what it truly is, and thus begin to reclaim our power 
over it. Admitting powerlessness over addiction is very different from 
admitting powerlessness as a person. When the addictive process is treated in 
the lives of individuals, then the the system is no longer used as a point of 
reference by the individual. The person does not go along with it or fight 
against it, it simply ceases to have relevance as behavior is based on personal 
perceptions and abilities. 22 

Each of the clinical theorists speak to the avoidance of reality in the 
alcoholic home. Woititz identifies this hesitancy to confront reality as the 
biggest problem facing families with an alcoholic member. Wegscheider- 
Cruse understands the development of behavioral roles as efforts by 
individuals to defend themselves within the family, while open discussion of 
what is occurring providing the only healthy alternative. Black understands 
there to be a rule in alcoholic homes mandating that real issues not be 
addressed. And Schaef suggests that for any theory to be effective it must take 
into account the idea that society is in fact an addictive system. If such an 
accounting is not made then like the system the theory does not address 
reality. This addictive system encourages codependent functioning which 
fails to see persons and situations for what they truly are. 

Wegscheider-Cruse and Woititz both look to the development of self-esteem 
for ACAs, suggesting that a skewed sense of self often develops as a result of 
the inconsistent relationships with parents which are often present. As the 
alcoholic, and perhaps non-alcoholic parent as well, provide fluctuating 
messages to the child about who he/she is, they become confused in their self¬ 
understanding. Black suggests that such children do not have an opportunity 
to experiment with different roles, turning instead to more rigid roles of 

22 Schaef, 137,144,146,148. 
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behavior which they perceive will be accepted in the family. 

The writers share a concern about the children of alcoholics carrying the 
impact of the alcoholic environment into adulthood. They note difficulties in 
intimate relationships, self-confidence and reality perception. Schaef states 
the case most strongly perhaps by suggesting that addiction and codependence 
are in fact the opposite sides of the same coin. Each theorist states that for 
recovery to occur the experiences of the individual must be described openly. 
Reality must be identified and explored, with persons coming to trust their 
own sense of what is occuring in their lives and basing their actions on those 
perceptions. The goal here is to interrupt their concern of perceiving and/or 
doing in terms of what they think the environment wants them to perceive or 
do. Roles, perceptions, relationships, any part of the individual's functioning 
which was predominantly determined by the environment must be relearned 
in terms of their own abilities and understandings. 

These then are some of the understandings of the clinicians who work with 
ACAs. The empirical work which was undertaken on this same group of 
persons focused early on potential markers for later life problems. More 
recent research has, however, turned to a questioning of the theorists' idea 
that all or most ACAs will develop difficulties in living in adulthood. Recent 
efforts have been made to determine what characteristics distinguish those 
persons who do go through the experiences described by the theorists and 
those who seemingly have fewer problems. 

Empirical Studies 

As with most fields of research early empirical studies on ACAs utilized 
broad categories at they tried to locate the boundaries of this new field. 
Haberman compared children of alcoholics with children of parents with 
stomach disorders and those with neither pathology. Mothers of these 
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children were interviewed about the presence of "childhood symptoms" in 
their offspring, including unreasonable fears, frequent temper tantrums, 
staying by themselves and rarely playing with others, as well as other 
symptoms. Even with such broad categories the author concluded that the 
behavior of children of alcoholics was often a result of the interpersonal 
behavior they experienced as a result of the parental alcoholism. 23 

Research continued to look then for markers of difficulties in living for 
children of alcoholics. Schandler, et al. cited studies that demonstrated that 
intoxicated alcoholics achieved superior visuospatial performance than did 
detoxified alcoholics. Wondering if this reflected a tolerance mechanism or an 
etiological factor in alcohol, they tested right-hemisphere brain functioning 
of children with and without a family history of alcoholism. While all the 
children achieved the learning objectives used to measure the functio ning , 
those children with a family history of alcoholism demonstrated slower 
learning. The authors concluded children of alcoholics might then be 
displaying disruptions in attentional and information encoding. 24 Turner and 
Parsons reported that in their study with alcoholic women with and without a 
family history of alcoholism, those persons with such a history scored 
significantly lower on tests of abstracting-problem solving skills. The authors 
were not able to decide if this reflected a vulnerability of these cognitive 
processes to alcohol abuse or a pre-morbid lowering of skills. 25 Vogel-Sprott 


23 Paul W. Haberman, "Childhood Symptoms in Children of Alcoholics and 
Comparison Group Parents," Journal of Marriage and the Family 28, no. 2 
(May 1966): 152-54. 

24 Steven L. Schandler et al., "Visuospatial Learning in Elementary School 
Children With and Without a Family History of Alcoholism," Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol 49. no. 6 (1988): 538-45. 

25 Janice Turner and Oscar A. Parsons, "Verbal and Nonverbal Abstracting - 
Problem Solving Abilities and Familial Alcoholism in Female Alcoholics,” 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol 49, no. 3 (1988): 281-87. 
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and Chipperefield noted that in their study on drinking behavior, men with a 
history of familial alcoholism showed more impairment in functioning than 
men without such a history, at the same blood alcohol level. Neither group 
perceived the effects of the alcohol more than the other. The authors 
wondered if the men with the history of familial alcoholism perhaps expected 
greater effects, but they were unsure as to whether biology or learning played 
a greater role. The difference between effects and perception of effects was 
identified as one component of risk for such men. 26 

Not all research in this period focused on potential markers. Several studies 
were undertaken in the late 1980s which would point toward the empirical 
work of the past year or two. Werner sought to identify environmental and/or 
personal characteristics that might predict successful adjustment in children 
of alcoholics. The effects of preperinatal stress and the quality of the 
caregiving environment on the social, physical and cognitive development of 
children at ages 1,2 10, and 18 were measured. Werner noted that an increased 
risk for psychosocial problems did exist for children of alcoholics but that 
problems were not inevitable. Characteristics of the child and of the 
environment could work toward more successful adjustment. Such personal 
characteristics included a temperament that elicited positive attention from 
caregivers and a more internal locus of control. Environmental 
characteristics included an absence of conflict between parents during the 
first two years of life of the child. The author suggested a transactional model 
of development, seeing alcoholism, stressful events and protective factors in 
the child's life as all playing an important role. 27 Benson and Heller noted an 

26 M. Vogel-Sprott and B. Chipperfield, "Family History of Problem Drinking 
Among Young Male Social Drinkers," Journal of Studies on Alcohol 48, no. 5 
(1987): 430-36. 

27 Emmy E. Werner, "Resilient Offspring of Alcoholics: A Longitudinal 
Study from Birth to Age 18," Journal of Studies on Alcohol 47, no. 1 (1986): 
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absence of research on daughters of alcoholics and compared a sample of this 
group with daughters of men suffering from a psychopathology and of 
"normal" men. The daughters of alcoholics reported greater neurotic and 
acting-out symptomatology than the daughters of normal fathers. 

Symptomatic daughters were found to more likely come from homes with a 
high level of parental conflict and recall fewer supportive relationships. The 
authors suggested that the social and family conditions that accompany 
parental pathology, rather than parental pathology per se, lead to problems 
for offspring. They concluded that problems are not then a necessary outcome 
for all children of alcoholics. 28 

Seeming to combine the perspectives of Werner and Benson and Heller, 

Clair and Genest reported on a study in which they viewed parental alcoholism 
as a chronic stressor, and then hypothesized that social support, family 
environment and coping behaviors would have an additive effect in the 
variety of reactions of children. They reported that children of alcoholics 
reported more disruption in their family environments and receiving less 
informational and guidance support. They demonstrated more emotion- 
focused coping with problems than problem focus, with more wishful- 
thinking and avoidant strategies. They noted that family cohesiveness, 
expressiveness and encouragement of the child's independence were 
associated with healthier adjustment. Thus the idea of the "stable wet family" 
was introduced by the authors, along with a call for a multivariate approach to 
studies of children of alcoholics. 29 Ruosa et al. developed a schedule of life- 

34-40. 

28 Carole S. Benson and Kenneth Heller, "Factors in the Current Adjustment 
of Young Adult Daughters of Alcoholic and Problem Drinking Fathers," 

Journal of Abnormal Psychology 96 (Nov. 1987): 305-12. 

29 David Clair and Myles Genest, "Variables Associated with the Adjustment 
of Offspring of Alcoholic Fathers," Journal of Studies on Alcohol 48, no. 4 
(1987): 345-55. 
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events for children of alcoholics, positing that while not all children of 
alcoholics develop mental health problems or consequences, such children do 
experience increased stressful events in their lives as a result of the parental 
alcoholism. A child's problems and/or success in coping then is seen as 
partially a function of the help the child receives. 30 

The most recent empirical work has expanded on the idea that parental 
alcoholism does not necessarily lead to later life problems for children. 
Werner and Broida cited Clair and Genest's idea that the quality of family 
environment helped predict overall adjustment, Benson and Heller's idea that 
greater levels of problem behavior was found in families with greater 
inconsistency in parent-child relationships and Werner's notion that positive 
self-concept and a more internal locus of control was found among those who 
had not developed serious problems by age 18. With these as background 
Werner and Broida sought to look at family function as a separate variable to 
identify children of nonalcoholic yet dysfunctional families, and compare 
them with ACAs. They hypothesized that family dysfunction, with or without 
alcoholism, would predict lower self-esteem and a more external locus of 
control in persons. Their results suggested that ACAs were more likely to 
come from dysfunctional families than those in the control groups, but that 
growing up in an alcoholic family did not predict lower self-esteem or more 
external locus of control. Familial dysfunction did, however, predict self¬ 
esteem. They concluded that this study was consistent with Clair and Genest, 
and suggested that care must be taken in attributing personality variables to 
familial alcoholism. Such a history cannot in itself, they said, account for 
personality differences in ACAs. But dysfunction in their families, usually 

30 Mark W. Ruosa et al., "The Children of Alcoholics Life-Events Schedule: A 
Stress Scale for Children of Alcohol-Abusing Parents," Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol 49, no. 5 (1988): 422-29. 
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associated with parental alcoholism, can effect self-esteem. 31 

Ann Potter and Dale Williams recognized the defensive roles of behavior 
described in the theoretical research of Black and Wegscheider-Cruse. They 
noted that while these roles were well defined in the clinical literature little 
research had been done to validate their existence. Seeing these roles as a 
response by children to the imbalanced family system and alcoholism, the 
authors generated characteristics of each role from the literature and then 
asked ACAs to rate how descriptive each was of them as a child. They also 
sought to correlate this scale with self-esteem, and to compare self-esteem and 
social support variables in adults from alcoholic and functional families. They 
noted that the role of the lost child was found at a higher level among the 
alcoholic families, which they called the clinical group. The clinical group 
showed significantly lower self-esteem, and perceived smaller support 
networks. For this group positive self-esteem was significantly related 
positively with the role of hero and mascot, and negatively with the roles of 
scapegoat and lost child. The hero and mascot roles were significantly related 
to the size of social support networks, while the lost child had a negative 
relation to such networks. The authors concluded that evidence is present for 
the existence of these roles. But they add that they probably exist in all 
families to some extent. They see the implications of this study as being 
important for identifying the strengths and weaknesses of ACAs and for 
isolating children at risk for self-esteem and alcohol-related problems. 32 

Tweed and Ryff also questioned the conclusions of the theoretical writers. 


31 Laura Werner and John P. Broida, "Adult Self-Esteem and Locus of Control 
as a Function of Familial Alcoholism and Dysfunction," Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol 52, no. 3 (1991): 249-52. 

32 Ann E. Potter and Dale E. Williams,"Development of a Measure Examining 
Children's Roles in Alcoholic Families," Journal of Studies on Alcohol 52, no. 1 
(1991): 70-77. 
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They noted that while the clinical authors suggested that adverse effects of 
growing up in an alcoholic home would carry into adulthood, little research 
had been done to verify this. They read Black and Wegscheider-Cruse to say 
that children of alcoholics are often well adjusted in childhood as they take on 
survival roles, which later break down, leaving the individual at risk for 
depression. They suggested that in combination the clinical literature pointed 
to difficulty for ACAs with issues of control, identity, intimacy, depression and 
self-esteem. These authors offered a different perspective, suggesting that the 
difficult childhood experiences of ACAs could facilitate personal growth 
through confronting problems and developing resources. 

For their study Tweed and Ryff used a sample of persons from the 
community rather than the clinic. They measured depression and anxiety, 
achievement orientation, locus of control, identity, intimacy and several other 
factors. Their data revealed that ACAs reported significantly more often 
emotional abuse as a child. Viewed as a whole, however, the most notable 
aspect of their findings, they suggested, was a general absence of difference 
between persons with an alcoholic family history and those without such a 
history. The ACAs studied did not report feeling less happy, having less 
purpose in life or lower self-esteem than their same-age counterparts. The 
ACAs did have elevated levels of depression and anxiety. The authors suggested 
that this differentiated pattern of functioning could be interpreted as 
revealing an awareness on the part of these persons of their history, and 
though they were troubled by it they had found ways to be happy and 
continue normal development. Another interpretation was suggested that 
these ACAs could be utilizing denial, as symptoms of anxiety and depression 
often result from the overuse of the cognitive defense mechanism of denial. 

These authors concluded then that choosing a sample from the community 
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may have skewed the study toward those persons who were functioning well. 
For them, then, the question remained as to what differentiates those persons 
who are negatively affected by their alcoholic familial history and those who 
are not. They suggested that factors needing to be studied included the 
characteristics of the family environment, the parent-child relationships and 
individual differences in cognitive processes. 33 

Finally, Churchill, Broida and Nicholson cited studies which point to a more 
external locus of control and lower self-esteem among children of alcoholics. 
As it is generally believed that personality characteristics are relatively 
stable, it could be expected that ACAs would demonstrate a more external locus 
of control and lower self-esteem. Testing locus of control, and self-esteem, the 
researchers noted no significant relationship between parental alcoholism 
and either locus of control or self-esteem. This was inconsistent with findings 
on younger children of alcoholics, but consistent with other reports on the 
personality of ACAs (citing Clair and Genest). They suggest that the difference 
might be found in the effect of a beginning independence from the family, 
the influence of other role models and the experience gained in positive 
situations. They noted that the data suggests that the personality 
characteristics of ACAs are not necessarily the direct result of growing up in 
an alcoholic home. They suggest that the role of familial dysfunction and/or 
factors should be taken into account. 34 

Early empirical studies sought to identify in broad terms behaviors which 
might identify children of alcoholics, suggesting that the parental alcoholism 

33 Sandra Tweed and Carol D. Ryff, "Adult Children of Alcoholics: Profiles of 
Wellness Amidst Distress," Journal of Studies on Alcohol 52, no. 2 (1991): 133- 
41. 

34 Janet C. Churchill, John P. Broida and Nancy L. Nicholson, "Locus of 
Control and Self-Esteem of Adult Children of Alcoholics," Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol 51, no. 4 (1990): 373-76. 
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might have a detrimental effect on them. Such studies became more complex 
as researchers sought both physiological and psychological areas of 
impairment for children of alcoholics. But as noted above, when such 
impairment was suggested, whether it be in visuospatial learning, abstract- 
problem solving, or other areas, it was not clear to the researchers whether 
the source of these problems were biological, learned behavior or a 
combination of the two. 

But with the work of Emmy Werner and others, like Clair and Genest and 
Benson and Heller, the focus moved to those persons who seemed to emerge 
from the alcoholic home without significant problems. Werner suggested that 
a combination of personal and environmental factors combined to either 
support the child or to frustrate his/her efforts toward development. Benson 
and Heller noted that such children perceived fewer supportive relationships, 
but they too pointed to a combination of social and family conditions that 
accompanied the parental pathology, rather than the pathology per se, as the 
source of difficulties. And while Clair and Genest noted that chil dren of 
alcoholics received less guidance and demonstrated more emotion-focused 
coping with problems than problem focus, they noted that family 
cohesiveness, expressiveness and encouragement of the child's independence 
were associated with healthier adjustment. 

The most recent studies have continued this direction away from assuming 
later problems for ACAs and turning instead to isolating those characteristics 
that might separate those who develop later problems and those who do not. 
These studies agreed that ACAs often demonstrate lower self-esteem and/or 
depression than persons who did not grow up in such an environment, but 
they suggest that the paternal alcoholism is not the key factor. Family 
dysfunction has come to be understood recently as the issue which seems best 
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able to predict later life problems. Interestingly though, like those 
researchers who sought a physiological and/or psychological marker for 
ACAs, the most recent studies continue to struggle with what separates those 
individual ACAs who develop problems later in life and those who do not. 
Experience with difficult situations, the beginning of independence from the 
family, denial and other explanations have been offered. 

Conclusion 

The clinical writers and the empiricists agree that ACAs are a group at risk 
for the development of later-life problems, particularly in the areas of self¬ 
esteem/depression, and perhaps relationships. The empirical authors 
however, particularly those of the past year or two, are quick to take the 
clinicians to task for what they interrupt as an assumption that all or even 
most ACAs are likely to develop problems in adulthood as a result of growing 
up in a home with parental alcoholism. 

The researchers are not unaware that they have the luxury of choosing 
their sample, while the clinicians by definition are dealing with persons who 
are experiencing problems in their lives. Tweed and Riff for example point to 
the differences in dealing with a sample taken from the community rather 
than the clinic. This having been said, much of the research from 1986 to the 
present has shifted away from the search for potential markers of ACAs and 
later life problems to efforts to identify issues other than parental alcoholism 
which might be leading to those problems experienced. This shift represents a 
change in the assumptions which guide the research, from finding the signs 
of an assumed problem to locating those characteristics that separate those 
who develop problems from those who do not. 

What the researchers seem to be reacting to in the theoretical writings is 
the attribution of personality characteristics of ACAs to the development in 
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alcoholic homes. Whether they describe the preferred approach in terms of 
multivariate or simply examining more factors, the researchers want to 
include a more widespread field of potential issues. Even as the issue of family 
dysfunction became more isolated in the research as a potential primary 
factor in the development of later life problems for ACAs, the empiricists 
continued to call for an examination of a variety of factors. 

The relationship between the theoretical and empirical work on ACAs to 
date is not solely one of disagreement. Each in its unique language has pointed 
to the primary role of the parent-child relationship in the successful 
adjustment or later development of problems in ACAs. Woititz writes of self¬ 
esteem coming from the amount of accepting, respectful treatment received 
from parents, as the child develops in relation to the home environment. 
Wegscheider-Cruse saw the potential development of a skewed sense of seif 
from inconsistent messages from parents. Black suggested that in an alcoholic 
home neither parent responds in a consistent way to the child. Werner 
pointed to the temperament of the child as being a resource that could elicit 
positive responses from caregivers. Clair and Genest saw the encouragement 
of the child's independent functioning by the family as associated with 
healthy development. The most recent researchers viewed the area of family 
dysfunction as the key issue for the later development of problems for the 
individual ACA. 

For both theorists and empiricists then, the nature of the parent-child 
relationship, and the quality of the home environment, are key concerns 
when addressing the development of ACAs as individuals. Those relationships 
provide most of the early information to the individual about who they are, 
what abilities they have, and what skills they are permitted to develop. The 
developing child begins the movement of growth within the context of the 
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family and there receives his/her feedback about how well that growth is 
progressing. They develop then in relation to the environment. As the 
clinicians and empiricists agree, if that environment is not supportive of the 
child's efforts to utilize his/her own skills and judgment, particularly when 
he/she disagrees with the family, later problems are likely to develop. 

As the pastoral counselor encounters then an ACA, she/he is most likely 
meeting someone who developed in an environment that required adaptation 
to an inconsistent way of relating that offered little support. That individual 
learned the skills they needed to survive and move out of that system. But 
upon entering a broader world, they found themselves with a set of relating 
skills that were geared to one environment, rather than with experience in 
utilizing a variety of abilities. Doing what they know to do, they are 
bewildered as to why they find themselves repeatedly in unhealthy 
relationships, or lack confidence in their abilities, or other problems. The 
pastoral counselor is working then with someone who has determined for 
themselves that what they are doing is not working. 

In shaping his/her understanding of this person who has come with a set 
of skills that no longer are useful, the pastoral counselor must utilize the 
information provided by the clinicians and empiricists about ACAs. But 
he/she also will require a way to think about how those early relationships 
carried such power for the individual, and why they seemed to develop in 
terms of their surrounding environment. What will it mean for this 
individual who is no longer in that alcoholic environment to move in new 
relationships where the old rules are not in effect? What will it mean for 
them to begin exploring their history in the environment of a relationship 
with a pastoral counselor? How may this person be in relationship with other 
persons in a way which does not call them to allow the other person to 
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determine reality for them? How may this person view themselves on their 
own terms? The resource of the thoughts of Harry Stack Sullivan are useful at 
this point as the pastoral counselor moves to shape her/his understanding of 
the ACA with whom they find themselves in relationship. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Harry S. Sullivan's Interpersonal Developmental 
Theory and ACAs 

Harry Stack Sullivan suggested that a personality can never be isolated 
from the interpersonal relations in which the individual lives. 1 Describing 
his theory of human development from infancy through late adolescence, 
Sullivan viewed both who the individual was and the functioning of his/her 
personality as being a function of his/her relationships. To understand how 
the individual made choices, which issues led to security and which to anxiety, 
the strategies utilized to avoid pain and threat, all required an understanding 
of the messages the individual received from others about who they were. 

With such an interpersonal focus operating as foundational in his theory, 
Sullivan described skills which the individual will develop which aid in 
becoming and remaining aware of such messages. He examined ways in which 
the individual would develop in relation to the environment available to them, 
and potential problems for the individual which might result as a consequence 
of that environment. This chapter will move through Sullivan's stage theory 
of interpersonal development, with the goal of achieving a basic 
understanding of his assumptions about how persons develop in relation to the 
persons around them. This understanding will then be used in Chapter 5 in 
the development of the theological anthropology of ACAs. 

After completing his medical training at the Chicago College of Medicine 
and Surgery, Sullivan accepted a position as a psychiatrist at St. Elizabeth's 
Psychiatric Hospital in Washington, D.C. in 1921. Learning from the 
supervision of William Alanson White, Sullivan began to utilize some of Freud's 

1 Harry Stack Sullivan, Conceptions of Modem Psychiatry (New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1940), 10. 
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developmental ideas in his work with psychotic patients. A significant 
number of Sullivan's patients were soldiers returning from World War I with 
both neurological and psychological injuries. 2 In these experiences he began 
to believe that Freud had not adequately addressed the social influences on 
human development. 

The following year he moved to the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital in 
Towson, Maryland. There he began to expand on his idea of social 
development, positing a link between social class and mental illness as a result 
of his work with a number of persons who had suffered trauma in the 
experience of immigrating to the United States. He tried to create a number of 
experiences for the patient, beginning with what he saw as a basic experience 
of trust. Sullivan thought this basic trust is experienced by most persons as a 
link with a preadolescent friend. He turned his interpersonal approach to his 
work with schizophrenic patients and reported significant gains in their 
recoveries. 3 

Sullivan posited the idea that all human performances, including behavior 
and thought, may be categorized based on the end-states desired. He described 
these as either the attainment of satisfactions or security. The former 
grouping includes states which are related to bodily needs. The need for food, 
drink, sleep, the presence of lust, all lead to activities designed to achieve 
satisfactions. 

The second grouping he labeled security, and these needs were derived 
from human-made desires through cultural training. To properly understand 
such conditioning Sullivan suggests that the feeling of power or ability must 
be introduced. The human individual is bom with such a power motive. The 

2 Helen Swick Perry, Psychiatrist of America (Cambridge: Belknap Press, 
1982), 60. 

3 Perry, 189,195-96. 
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personality in fact develops along the lines of security, based on the primal 
experience of the infant of events in which he/she is not able to at tain some 
desired object with the abilities already possessed. The infant experiences 
powerlessness, and the future development of actions, thoughts and other 
abilities are focused by the desire to avoid such powerlessness or insecurity in 
the future. 4 

Such powerlessness Sullivan expanded upon and defined by his concept of 
anxiety. He wrote that understanding this concept was required to understand 
his entire model of human development. Anxiety is first experienced in 
infancy, and is induced through the anxiety of the person Sullivan called the 
mothering one. Whatever the infant was doing at the time the mothering one 
became anxious, feeding, receiving a bath, etc., would be interrupted. All 
persons invest a good deal of their behavior, throughout life, to the avoidance 
of additional anxiety and to eliminate that anxiety already present. Symptoms 
seen by the therapist were a sign of anxiety which was being experienced 
and/or attempting to be avoided by the individual. 5 As the developmental 
model unfolds, it becomes clear that for Sullivan anxiety is the key tool of 
learning for the individual. 

In the experience of the infant anxiety is distinguished from any other 
needs, such as being hungry, needing to be changed, etc. These become 
associated by the infant with crying and the accompanying relief as the 
mothering one meets the need. When the baby experiences anxiety, there is 
no accompanying activity with which its relief may be associated. There is 
nothing specific about being anxious. Thus the need for freedom from anxiety 
is significantly different from other needs. It arises through the anxiety of 

4 Sullivan, Conceptions of Modem Psychiatry . 12-14. 

5 Harry Stack Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry , eds. Helen 
Swick Perry and Mary Ladd Gawel (New York: W. W. Norton, 1953), 8-9, 11. 
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the mothering one who, for example, receives frightening news while feeding 
the baby. Anxiety is thus induced through another person, and if the baby 
cries, which leads to other needs being met, the anxiety of the mothering one 
is increased. The infant experiences anxiety as not being manageable. 

Anxiety then works in opposition not only to needs but also to the actions 
designed to meet those needs. Identifying elements of the past and foresight of 
relief in the future are easily overlooked while anxious. Sullivan suggests that 
in such anxiety there is no way to differentiate between needs and the 
choosing of appropriate actions to meet them. It is difficult to bring past 
experiences of anxiety into present events in which they might be 
interpreted, and thus in anxiety foresight is almost non-existent. 6 

Developmental Epochs and Functions of the Personality 

Sullivan described the role of anxiety through four stages of human 
development, which he labeled the epochs of the infant, child, juvenile and 
adolescent. 

Infancy 

Infancy spanned the period from birth to the acquisition of language skills, 
and included the already noted experience of anxiety and its unmanageability. 
By late infancy the baby begins to distinguish between grades of anxiety. 
She/He becomes able to discern different facial expressions of the mothering 
one, and receives differing responses from the parents as he/she experiments 
with different parts of the body. The infant begins to receives rewards for 
certain behaviors and initiates the choice of behaviors guided by their 
experience of what brings anxiety and what does not. 7 


6 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 42-44. 

7 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 152-53, 155. 
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Childhood 

The transition to childhood begins as the child experiments with language 
skills. The parents will reward sounds which resemble the language of their 
culture, and ignore other sounds made by the child. Thus he/she learns by 
both reward and indifference, and those sounds which are ignored by the 
parents do not continue to be repeated. 8 

Self-system. At the point of movement from late infancy to early childhood 
Sullivan suggests that a function begins which will operate in relation to all 
needs of the individual throughout life. This function he labels the self¬ 
system. As the child develops the ability to discern among the behaviors 
which bring anxiety from other persons and those that do not, the self-system 
functions in the life of the child directed at living with significant other 
persons. Sullivan described it as an organization of learning experiences 
which were necessary to avoid and/or minimiz e anxiety. 9 The self-system 
develops out of learning experiences which have been characterized both by 
reward and grades of anxiety, and plays a vital role in both the recall and 
foresight of the individual. As it is organized around the avoidance of anxiety, 
the self-system begins to function in a way which warns about potential 
anxiety in the situations encountered by the individual. 10 

The development of the self-system is continuous; it grows as it functions. 
Sullivan described its functioning as being similar to that of a microscope. 
While it in fact allows the individual to turn an exacting focus toward the 
expectations of the significant persons in his/her life, it also interferes with 
the awareness of the rest of the environment. This self-system is what is 


8 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 180-81. 

9 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 165. 

10 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 170. 
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referred to when the individual speaks of "I," and is in fact the only part of the 
individual that is alert. The remainder of the personality continues outside of 
awareness, and this process continues throughout life. The self-system then 
operates as the custodian of awareness. 11 

Selective Inattention . This ability to limit awareness Sullivan called 
selective inattention. The ability to exclude irrelevant information at any 
given time is a needed function to allow the daily completion of even routine 
tasks. The difficulty arises however when through the function of the self¬ 
system the individual does not notice or allow into awareness relevant 
information. Because of some aspect of the current event, the self-system 
recognizes that anxiety will be experienced if the aspect is noticed, and thus 
through selective inattention the aspect is simply missed. 12 

The greatest danger in the operation of selective inattention for Sullivan is 
that the individual fails to benefit from an experience which would encounter 
an area of anxiety for them. While the event does happen, the individual fails 
to notice what it means, and even that a significant portion of it has occurred. 
As the individual relates the details of the experience, they may adequately 
account for the events but will leave out the meaning, or will miss the 
meaning entirely. Appreciating the meaning would require them to 
encounter those areas of life that create anxiety for them. They are not 
deliberately leaving out details; they simply never noticed them, or at least 
what they might mean. He offered the illustration of a patient he had treated. 

A young man presented the problem of having been in a series of intimate 
relationships with women in which he felt deeply in love. He would describe 
long lists of activities they enjoyed together and the depth of his feeling for 

11 Sullivan, Conceptions of Modem . 20-21. 

12 Harry Stack Sullivan, Clinical Studies in Psychiatry, eds. Helen Swick 
Perry et al. (New York: W. W. Norton, 1956), 43. 
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the women, but in each case she would simply lose interest in him and leave. 
He was aware enough to recognize this pattern in his life but the seemingly 
obvious question of what he was doing in these relationships to drive the 
women away had never occurred to him. When Sullivan asked the question 
the patient seemed amazed and declared he had done no thin g to alienate the 
women. Through the process of therapy the patient discovered that he had 
gotten to know each of these women and then treated them as though they had 
an entirely different set of qualities. If she was self-confident and proficient 
in her work, he would compliment her on her ability to follow and care for 
others, etc. He discovered a similar pattern in the other relationships. 
Wherever his fear or reluctance to be in an intimate relationship was 
grounded, the self-system had insured that he would avoid such relationships 
and any awareness of his own role in that avoidance, and thus he would not 
encounter his area of anxiety. 13 

Sullivan posits the idea that the more of the personal motivational systems 
and needs that the individual is aware of, the more mental health is facilitated. 
However, when a person is required by his/her environment to dissociate 
from their awareness many of their needs, motivations and skills, they will be 
dramatically exposed to mental disorder. There will exist a division between 
the activities of which they are aware and those they are not. 14 

Through the use of selective inattention the control of attention remains 
prevalent throughout life. Because of this limitation of awareness persons 
avoid having to bring changes into their lives which would normally develop 
from the experiences they have with others. With the consistent vigilance of 
the self-system, the individual avoids anxiety and thus is not aware when 

13 Sullivan, Clinical Studies. 44-47, 50. 

14 Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern. 47. 
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events occur which would require them to address areas of their life which 
are problematic. This process also plays a role in how information is 
remembered by the individual. Sullivan suggests that much of what is 
remembered is done so through association, envisioning a pattern of events 
which allows easier recall. But when so much of what occurs does so outside of 
awareness, while the events are remembered their implications are not 
developed and so they are not as easily remembered. 15 

With the self-system then beginning its operation through the use of 
selective inattention, the infant moves into the child epoch with the 
acquisition of language skills. Sullivan stresses that at this point of 
development the consistency and frequency of experience is absolutely key 
for the successful growth of the individual. A good deal of the problems which 
develop from the first year of life on are the result of inconsistent tea ching 
from the parents. For the child to acquire healthy long term skills, the 
parents must provide consistent patterns of learning. 16 Said differently, for 
the child who is now very focused on the messages he/she receives from the 
significant persons in their life about who they are to be, it is imperative that 
those message be consistent and supportive. 

During the childhood epoch the need of the infant for tenderness becomes a 
manifest desire for physical contact. The early child desires the parent to play 
with them, to join in whatever activities they are engaged in. As the child 
grows, this desire for participants becomes a desire for an audience. The 
participation of the parent continues though its form has changed. If 
however, the parent has other responsibilities or for another reason does not 
provide the needed attention, the child learns that the tenderness is not going 

15 Sullivan, Clinical Studies. 58. 

16 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 172. 
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to be received and a change is thus needed. These needs for tenderness are 
then sublimated, finding a less direct route of expression. For some then, this 
sublimation is rewarded by the desired tenderness. They receive parental 
approval for being less direct about their needs, for learning to base the 
meeting of those needs on the willingness/ability of others to meet them. 

When even these indirect efforts do not lead to the desired attention from the 
parents, such behaviors are disintegrated and often replaced by malevolent 
ones as the expression of the need for tenderness. 17 

A key learning goal during this epoch involves the child's efforts to 
discriminate among authority figures and situations. They begin to recognize 
indicators of when they might be able to stand up to authority and when it 
would not be wise to do so. To the degree that the authority figures, who at this 
point in life are predominately the parents, provide consistent feedback and 
behavior for the child, the child's skills in foresight in interpersonal relations 
are supported in normal growth. But when the authorities are inconsistent 
and present conflicting messages and/or prove to be unreliable, a 
deterioration of the development of foresight may be seen as early as the 
thirtieth month of life. If this pattern continues, then in later development 
conscious use of foresight may not be very highly developed. 18 
Juvenile 

Sullivan's third developmental epoch is that of the juvenile, which roughly 
begins with the entrance of the child into formal education. This epoch 
provides the first opportunity for the limitations of the home as the socializing 
influence in the life of the child to be influenced toward change. The self¬ 
system tends to maintain its direction of development, but even it is available 

17 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory . 201-02. 

18 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 206. 
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for change at the beginning of the different epochs. The child who was 
taught to expect that everything would be given to them now must deal with 
being part of a group, or the child who was raised to be completely docile is 
challenged to claim a role. The opportunity to amend the peculiarities of the 
exclusive home environment provides a necessary corrective for continuing 
social development. 

One of the main corrective forces at work in the experience of the juvenile 
is his/her exposure to a number of different types of authority. They 
encounter the teacher, school administrators, police officers and a variety of 
authority figures who are quite different from their parents. They also have 
the opportunity to see their peers deal with these authorities, and thus are 
exposed to new ways of responding to such authority. The juvenile 
experiences a dramatic increase in their awareness of how many different 
approaches their are to interpersonal relations. The experience of authority 
and response is broadened well beyond the limits of their family. 19 

This opportunity to encounter different types of authority figures allows 
the juvenile to compare these new figures with their parents. The parents 
then begin to be seen as persons themselves rather than larger than life 
figures who seemingly possess every needed answer. Ideally the juvenile is 
able to discuss their awareness that the new authorities in their lives have 
strong and weak points at home. Once again, the acceptance of the needs and 
new skills of the juvenile by the parents is vital. 

The juvenile receives a good deal of pressure to learn both presented 
material in school and interpersonal functioning which is rewarded or 
punished by those in her/his life, much as it was by the parents in childhood. 
The focusing on expected skills occurs by the continuing functioning of the 

19 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 227-29. 
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self-system. Understandings that are not expected by those around the 
juvenile lead to anxiety, and so the self-system excludes them from awareness. 
Attention is given to the learning of those things which are valued by the 
significant people in their lives. As was true earlier in life, this use of 
selective inattention becomes problematic when the individual does not pay 
attention to important matters; since they have found no way of fe eling secure 
about them, they are excluded from awareness. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that even though the issues may cause anxiety for the individual, they s till 
need to be attended to. 20 

Sullivan describes a successful movement through the juvenile epoch in 

terms of the individual's awareness of what personal needs motivate their 

relationships with others. If she/he has a good sense of what circumstances 

will probably lead to the meeting of these needs within social interaction, they 

can be said to have established some of their own values. They will be using 

foresight effectively in the daily events of their lives. But the juvenile who 

had not developed this awareness of themselves would, Sullivan warned, 

from henceforth show a trait which is a lamentable nuisance: he fsicl 
will be so anxious for the approval and unthinking immediate regard 
of others that one might well think he lived merely to be liked, or to 
amuse. And in some cases, that, I fear, is about true. 21 

Adolescence 

The final epoch of development is that of adolescence, which Sullivan 
divides into pre, early and late stages. Preadolescence begins with the arrival 
of a novel kind of interest in another person. Usually occurring no sooner 
than the age of eight-and-a-half, the preadolescent begins to develop a strong 
interest in a particular person of the same sex. Sullivan describes this other 
person as the "chum," and suggests that something very like love develops for 

20 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 230-34. 

21 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 244. 
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the chum. The preadolescent begins to utilize a sensitivity for the other 
person, not as earlier geared to know how to get what they need, but rather 
toward how they may genuinely help the chum. 

This development allows the individual to begin the growth of their ability 
to be intimate. A vital part of the chum relationship is the validation of 
personal worth that goes on between the two. Each works to help the other 
and identifies with their successes. Such close relatedness and identification 
provides another opportunity for correction of any autistic understandings of 
the individual of themselves. As during the juvenile epoch but in a much 
more intense fashion, the preadolescent receives feedback about who they are 
and how they understand themselves vs. the way they are seen by someone 
quite important to them. 22 

Another important growth potential presents itself as a result of this 
intimacy with another person. The world of the individual is expanded 
through communication which is direct and broad in a way not experienced 
previously. The individual is able to question nuances and investigations 
without being concerned about anxiety. This consensual validation allows the 
individual to begin forming their conception of a real world community. As 
they examine their own views against those of the trusted other, the 
preadolescent becomes better able to appreciate what is human in them, what 
they share with other persons. This epoch involves lear ning for the 
individual which begins to assume its long term form of aiding them in 
gaining their needed security in interpersonal relationships throughout 
life. 23 

In addition to the relationship with the chum, Sullivan notes that the 

22 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory . 245-48. 

23 Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern . 43-44. 
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individual usually becomes involved with the "gang." This is a gathering of 
two-groups of chums which functions in much the same way on a larger scale: 
opinions are shared and corrected, individuals expanding their sense of what 
it is to be human and who they are connected to. The gang plays a vital role in 
the next stage of this epoch, that of early adolescence. This phase is initiated 
as the individual experiences a change in their need for intimacy. As this 
need had been met by a member of the same sex, the individual now begins to 
wonder about and desire intimacy with someone of the opposite sex. The 
change reflects a move from a desire for intimacy with someone like the self 
to intimacy with someone perceived as quite different. Three distinct needs 
now all come into play in the development of this relationship: the ongoing 
need for personal security or lack of anxiety, the need for intimacy, and now 
for the satisfaction of lust. 24 

The gang plays an important role in this transition by providing a reliable, 
already existing channel of information. Peers in the gang usually turn to 
each other to compare experiences and expectations, again checking the 
individual's perceptions against those of others. Ideally the members of the 
group move into early adolescence at approximately the same time. 

Individuals who achieve this stage later than their compeers often receive a 
good deal of ridicule and damage to their self-esteem. 25 But even with the 
potential dangers, the communication of the gang provides a helpful area of 
verbal exploration which is already trusted when the transition to early 
adolescence begins. 

Late adolescence begins in Sullivan's system when the individual is able to 
fit their desired pattern of genital activity into their life pattern. They are 

24 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 263-64. 

25 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 265. 
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able to function in interpersonal relationships with some awareness of their 
needs for intimacy and security, and can include their lust in an appropriate 
way. This is a broad description, and Sullivan is quick to note that successful 
achievement of this stage is to a large extent a matter of opportunity. 
Opportunity speaks to the persons and environment which have influenced 
the messages which the individual has received and reacted to. Individuals are 
integrated as persons into the society that surrounds them. If one has the 
opportunity to attend college and is exposed to world society in terms of 
customs, thought and modes of action, then the opportunity exists to integrate 
with the world society. Those without such an opportunity will integrate with 
the society and environment available to them. And even this process is 
subject to stages itself. Sullivan points to the person who happens to be the 
oldest sibling. Upon the death of the primary wage earner of a large famil y, 
the oldest sibling, if he/she has had good developmental opportunities up to 
that point, will probably work to provide such opportunities for the other 
siblings, while assuming the wage earner role. His/Her own such 
opportunities will, however, become more limited because of the assumption of 
the new role. Likewise, persons with a lifetime of educational and 
developmental experiences may fail to observe and recognize these events for 
what they are because of some defect which had not been corrected earlier. 26 

Maturity then for Sullivan is marked by the ongoing healthy manifestation 
of the need for intimacy with others. This need will demonstrate an 
understanding of the anxieties and needs of these others and a sense of 
collaboration with them. The mature life is also marked by what Sullivan calls 
an increase in importance. This is reflected in the continual deepening and/ 
or widening of interests. The level of maturity of the individual is inversely 

26 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 297-99. 
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related to the difficulty which anxiety creates in his/her life. 27 Said 
differently, energies invested in avoiding anxiety cannot be spent on the 
expansion of new abilities and interests, particularly one's successful 
functioning in interpersonal relationships. This understanding is related to 
Sullivan's view of mental health, which will be presented below. 

Obsessional Functioning 

Sullivan wrote a great deal on how he understood his developmental model 
to account for different types of mental illness. Part of his discussion of what 
he termed "obsessionalism" will be useful in the theological anthropology of 
ACAs. This section will present that discussion. 

In the course of normal human development the child is quickly impressed 
with the power of the spoken word. But they are just as quickly impressed, 
when developmental opportunities are optimal, that such power is a function 
of the hearer. Something said to mother to avoid getting into trouble may not 
work with father. This process is complicated when the child does not have 
this learning experience regarding his/her attempts at verbal performance. 
Some children begin to sense that the thing s they say do seem to work in 
avoiding punishment, but they don't seem to work well. The punishment and 
accompanying anxiety is avoided but the parents still seem unhappy. 

Sullivan suggested that this pattern was carried out in the home in the 
following way: no matter what any family member did to another, however 
unfair, they always had access to some principle or line which could be 
offered that would keep the offending person from having to deal with the 
naturally following anger. 28 For example, no matter how cruel one family 
member might be to another, if in this family the phrase "I'm sorry" was 

27 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 310. 

28 Sullivan, Clinical Studies. 229-30. 
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recognized as bringing the incident to an end, no further emotions could be 
pursued or expressed, and the offended person would probably leave with a 
sense that things had not quite been completed. 

Sullivan held that in such families there was a undeclared understanding 
that it was better to have such "verbal magic" than the only viable alternative, 
which was open hostility. Children developing in such a home do not have the 
needed opportunity to learn that such magic does not work with everyone. 
They do acquire the view that the verbal performances they use do not work 
completely with anybody but they are better than no thing . The child fails to 
learn how important the hearer is in relationship to them and instead 
discovers that nothing seems to work too well in their verbal efforts. Later 
serious interpersonal problems can develop as the person focuses their 
problem-solving efforts on their verbal performance when problems are 
encountered in relationships with others. 29 

If this unawareness or lack of appreciation for the role of the listener is not 
corrected through a learning opportunity, the individual becomes less and less 
skillful with implicit verbal operations and is increasingly obsessional. As 
he/she encounters interpersonal situations which are new, she/he is likely to 
turn to verbal processes which are not relevant but which are continuations 
of the efforts for security learned in the home. As development becomes more 
and more inhibited, the individual continues to turn to inadequate verbal 
operations which worked in the home but which are inappropriate in the 
present situation. Potential anxiety is always met with the known verbal 
magic, which serves to allay the anxiety for the moment, but also prevents the 
individual from learning new ways of communicating, based on the situation 
at hand. Said differently, the individual moves into each situation with the 

29 Sullivan, Clinical Studies. 231. 
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same solution, rather than choosing a solution based on the circumstances. 
Whatever the obsessional material, the individual feels less anxious when it is 
utilized. 30 

Sullivan emphasizes that the operation of obsessionalism is to prevent 
anxiety. Because of their experiences in their family of origin, the security of 
obsessional persons with others is complicated. In fact, Sullivan says rather 
directly: "They are never very secure, and they have little of anything to give 
them the idea that such a thing is possible." 31 The obsessional person has 
never had conspicuous success in interpersonal relations. Through their 
verbal magic the self-system wards off severe anxiety, although a mild state of 
anxiety is usually present. The self-function is in fact poor, but the individual 
is able to function fairly well in most aspects of their life. The only time such 
an individual is likely to experience severe anxiety is when a person who is 
very important to the individual’s security, for example a spouse, begins to be 
critical of them. Lacking analytic skills which would enable a change in their 
own problematic behavior, the obsessional person can only resort to the 
verbal magic that led to difficulties initially. 

A final word about Sullivan's discussion of obsessional behavior will be 
useful. He noted that in therapy when the individual began to get close to a 
clear formulation of a personal problem, they often experienced something 
very like panic. The prospect of engaging the area of difficulty directly, 
without the aid of the obsession, is a frightening one. To the extent that they 
are able, despite this fear, to see this newly clear unders tanding of some 
difficulty in their life, progress has been made as their interpersonal 
relations are thus less complicated. 32 

30 Sullivan, Clinical Studies. 234-35. 

31 Sullivan. Clinical Studies. 236. 

32 Sullivan, Clinical Studies. 238-42. 
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Conclusion 

For Sullivan mental health is measured by the extent to which an individual 
is aware of their interpersonal relations. 33 The more in touch he/she is with 
their own patterns of motivation, needs and ways in which they seek to meet 
these needs, the less selective inattention will function for them. As the 
individual increases the scope of their awareness about themselves, they 
expose themselves to more potential anxiety, but also develop the skills needed 
to deal with this anxiety successfully. And over time the level of anxiety 
begins to dissipate, and they discover the feared areas no longer are cause for 
concern. 

This being true for Sullivan, the therapist in his view must then realize that 
as the individual recognizes a need for change, they will allow themselves to 
experience some increased anxiety for a period. He/She will begin to observe 
some previously ignored experiences in such a way that they might change 
their understanding of themselves and/or their lifestyle. Sullivan is quick to 
point out that such observation is not a result of the will, with the client 
exerting enough will power to overcome the anxiety. Rather, the therapist 
works to facilitate or nurture a more correct foresight in the client so they 
begin to think that the old response of running from anxiety is no longer 
acceptable. The therapist works to lay out a larger context for the client, and 
to the degree this succeeds, the client realizes that in spite of the anxiety their 
present way of life is not adequate and will then work for change. 34 

Conversely, the less an individual is aware of their needs and areas of 
anxiety, the more likely is the self-system to function to keep them unaware. 
Their need to avoid anxiety is met not by learning to deal with situations 

33 Sullivan, Conceptions of Modem. 207. 

34 Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 301-02. 
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Their need to avoid anxiety is met not by learning to deal with situations 
directly that lead to their feeling anxious, but rather by simply not being 
aware of such situations. A likely danger in such operation is that the 
individual may walk repeatedly into the same problematic situation, and once 
there, lack the appropriate analytic skills needed to change their behavior. 
Simply coming to situations with the same solutions, rather than analyzing 
each situation with regard to its unique characteristics, is quite similar to the 
roles often used by ACAs as described by the theorists and empirical 
researchers. With the use of a role the individual ACA enters a situation with a 
pre-determined solution in hand, and runs into difficulty as an adult when 
they are no longer in the environment which called out the use of these roles. 
This line of thought will be developed more fully in chapter five. 

Several other aspects of Sullvan's developmental theory will be utilized in 
the construction of the theological anthropology of ACAs. These will be only 
pointed to here, their full development being withheld until they may be 
unfolded in conjunction with the material on Kierkegaard. 

Sullivan's underlying assumption that human development could only be 
properly understood in terms of the interpersonal relations in which the 
individual is involved is an important tool. The infant learns anxiety through 
his/her relatedness with the caregivers, and the child learns the needed 
cultural skills based on avoiding anxiety and gaining attention from the 
parents. For Sullivan, the individual develops as a person in relation to and as 
a function of the environment in which they live. Such is the experience of 
ACAs. Those individuals who seek out a relationship with a pastoral counselor 
are beginning to identify problems in their life which they suspect may be 
related to the alcoholic environment in which they grew. Using Sullivan's 
developmental theory, it will be argued that the learning by the ACA of 
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behaviors which served them well in the alcoholic environment but not out of 
it can be described well as attempts to avoid anxiety. These persons were 
adapting to the environment in which they found themselves, and rather than 
learn to address problematic issues directly, they learned to avoid them, a 
process which was rewarded in the alcoholic home. Sullivan's model addresses 
this process well. 

With such a developmental/leaming process functioning for the ACA, the 
individual, as suggested by the theorists and empiricists, often will encounter 
difficulties anticipated by Sullivan in another context. Sullivan noted that the 
activity of anxiety and the efforts of the self-system to avoid it often interfere 
with foresight. He suggested that personal development involves a minute 
focus on the expectations of significant others, and that the self-system tends 
to continue its development in the direction started early in life. As will be 
noted below, clinicians have discovered that ACAs often repeat behavior 
patterns that involve them in unhealthy relationships, and often wonder as to 
why this repetition occurs. The idea that many ACAs look to others for a sense 
of safety and self-esteem, becoming very adept at anticipating the expectations 
of significant others, will also be discussed. Sullivan suggested that the self¬ 
system was nothing less than an organization of learning experiences which 
were necessary to avoid anxiety, which was accomplished through 
focusing attention on the expectations of others. This will be our model for the 
development of ACAs. 

Sullivan stressed the need for consistent messages from the parents about 
who the child was and what their expectations were. He noted that without 
consistent authority, the child could develop severe problems in attaining 
long-term foresight skills. The role of dysfunction in the family and 
consistent parenting was a point of agreement, albeit one of different 
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emphases, between the theorists and empiricists seen above. 

Finally, in his treatment of the development of obsessional difficulties, 
Sullivan noted that in the family of origin for such persons there was often a 
use of a line or principle to avoid any direct discussion of issues at hand. No 
matter how one family member might attack another, the use of this line 
ended any further discussion and left the issue hanging. The child then 
learned to use verbal operations that worked to a degree but not satisfactorily. 
After leaving the home where such operations were deemed as needed to avoid 
direct confrontation, these skills continued to be used. Lacking the needed 
analytic skills to change behavior, the individual would experience severe 
anxiety when a significant person would be critical of them. All they knew to 
bring to bear on the situation was the "verbal magic" learned early on. 

Several of the theorists cited above discussed the efforts of the alcoholic 
environment to avoid any direct treatment of reality. Children developing in 
such environments learned skills which allowed survival in such 
surrounding, which included communication not based on the situation but on 
what would be accepted, on what would not bring anxiety. 

Sullivan then provides some useful tools for the creation of an 
understanding of the ways in which ACAs learn behaviors which enable them 
to survive in the alcoholic environment. The difficulties which are 
encountered upon leaving that environment and the perplexity they 
experience when problematic behaviors are repeated may also now be 
addressed. But the understanding of the pastoral counselor remains 
incomplete to this point. She/He will indeed require an informed and vigorous 
perspective of how the individual ACA has made their choices and why they 
experience those choice as now being problematic. But of vital concern for 
the pastoral counselor as well is who that individual is before God. How does 
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this client envision the spiritual part of who they are? What ultimate goals 
seem of worth to them, and which do they move toward? How does the pastoral 
counselor envision who this person may be, what potential do they carry as a 
result of their relatedness to God, as both the pastoral counselor understands 
God, and as does the client? 

The answers to these questions will shape the understanding of the pastoral 
counselor of the direction he/she anticipates for the therapeutic process. It 
will inform her/his understanding of the social developmental experiences of 
the client, both past and present. The direction which is actually pursued by 
the client is both their privilege and ultimate responsibility. But the pastoral 
counselor must be overt in examining his/her own expectations. To provide a 
pastoral counseling relationship characterized by integrity, the therapist 
must be aware of her/his own vision of how this person, with whom they are 
in relationship, is related to God. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Soren Kierkegaard and the Struggle to be an Individual 

For the perspectives of different disciplines to be valuable to persons in 
pain, those disciplines must be aware of what they uniquely bring to the 
hurting one. The pastoral counselor is proficient in utilizing psychological 
insight and is able to serve persons with a sense of integrity in this area. But 
the application of such psychological insight alone is not the primary 
strength of the pastoral counselor; rather it is the ability to combine and 
bring both psychological discernment and theological reflection to the life 
and experiences of the individual. This combined focus points to the 
uniqueness of pastoral counseling and to its primary responsibility in 
ministry with persons. The present chapter will uncover in the work of Soren 
Kierkegaard building blocks which will be developed into a tool for such 
theological reflection on the experience of the ACA in Chapter 5. 

As noted in Chapter 2, a familiar experience for many ACAs is the 
development of their personal identities to an extreme degree in relation to 
another. Self-esteem often then becomes a function of the acceptance 
received from others and ACAs may feel severely threatened when left to 
determine for themselves their life directions or self-evaluations. While it 
would be anachronistic to expect Kierkegaard to address the experience of the 
ACA, he was nonetheless very aware of the processes by which persons 
avoided their own discovery of who they were and might be. He examined 
ways in which persons turned to authorities outside themselves to provide 
identity and meaning for them. And he was very clear that his own sense of 
the possibility of identity available to persons was founded on the relationship 
of the individual, as an individual, to God. 
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Kierkegaard was born in 1813 in Copenhagen and raised in a strict, 

Lutheran tradition. 1 Much of his work was produced as a result of his 
disagreement with the philosophical thought of Hegel. Kierkegaard was 
convinced that Hegel had completely ignored the issue of the existence of the 
thinker. Throughout Kierkegaard's work is this ethical undertone of the 
thinking person who is passionately interested in his/her own existence. How 
the individual ought to shape her/his existence was for Kierkegaard the 
defining ethical question. 2 

Kierkegaard understood Hegel to say that Christian faith was a stage in the 
historical process by which the spirit develops and comes back to itself. 
Christendom realized a synthesis through a way of life in which education and 
practice of religion, a struggle for worldly goods, and Christian faith were all 
united. From Kierkegaard's perspective such a process served to absorb 
Christianity into a "Christian" world. As a result it was no longer possible to 
gain a decisive impression of Christian faith from within Christendom as it 
was. Christianity thus understood became merely an aesthetic, speculative, 
historical study instead of a concern that affected the existence of persons. 
Hegel's thought would effectively rob the world of Christianity, Kierkegaard 
believed, and humanity too would be corrupted for it could only be healthy 
when persons were passionately concerned about the way in which they 
should live their lives. 3 This theme plays itself out dramatically as 
Kierkegaard develops his arguments for the importance of the individual's 
self-concern. 

1 Edward Geismar, Lectures on the Religious Thought of Soren Kierkegaard. 
Stone Foundation Lectures at Princeton Theological Seminary, March, 1936, 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1938), 2. 

2 Hermann Diem, Kierkegaard: An Introduction, trans. David Green 
(Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1966), 8-9. 

3 Diem, 15-16. 
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The Context of the Individual 


As suggested above, much of the analysis which Kierkegaard provided 
regarding the development of identity by the individual was done so over 
against the institution of the church. He saw the church, or what he termed 
"Christendom," as functioning as an established order, much as did the 
Pharisees and scribes as described in the Christian gospel. Kierkegaard 
believed that the established order views itself as being objective, the 
individual subjective. When an individual refuses to accept the definition of 
truth offered by the established order, insisting rather that truth is found 
through inwardness, the order will be offended. This order comes to the view 
that the highest attainment has been reached by humankind and that the 
order itself is the guardian of correct perspective. The order becomes deified, 
which is possible only by forgetting its origins in the God-relationship of the 
individual, and represents a permanent revolt against God. The inward and 
outward aspects of life have been brought together so completely that the 
inward drops out, and the militant truth becomes the truth triumphant. 4 

Such deification of the established order serves to secularize everything, 
Kierkegaard suggests, including the God-relationship of the individual. If a 
person appeals to this relationship in opposition to the established order, 
he/she looks as though they are working to be more than human, as they are 
challenging the accepted perspective. 5 Christendom works to present the 
truth as a result, rather than in the sense of it being "the way." In primitive 
Christianity the truth was treated as a form of being, something which the 
individual must experience. With its conversion to a result, the truth may now 


^ Soren Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity , trans. Walter Lowrie 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1972), 87, 89-90. 

5 Kierkegaard, Training in Christianitv. 92. 
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be imparted from one person to another, and the established order has done 
nothing less than change Christianity. 6 

Kierkegaard was adamant that this effort to alter the faith to meet the needs 
of the established order resulted in the Christianity being proclaimed by the 
church as being in no way like the Christianity of the New Testament. He saw 
his country labeling itself as a Christian nation and finding evidence for this 
claim in sheer numbers. As persons were bom they were assumed to be 
followers of Christ. Christendom was characterized by enjoyment of life and 
relaxation, as the question of eternity was settled precisely so persons could 
find enjoyment in this life. For Kierkegaard, if persons had openly rebelled 
against God and declared themselves against Christianity, the situation would 
have been much less dangerous than doing away with the faith by a 
pretending to spread it and then thanking God for the Divine blessing seen in 
the progress of the church. 7 

The great misdeed of the established order in this whole process is the 
falsification of the requirement of Christianity, which Kierkegaard saw as 
being poverty. But the state church provided lucrative careers for the clergy, 
and so the very ones who were to be teachers of the gospel were the ones who 
had the most to lose if the gospel were clearly presented. Such a falsification 
allows the appearance of decorum, as well as facilitates the acceptance by the 
masses that they are in fact Christians. 8 

Kierkegaard found in the financial gain possible the motivation for the 
clergy to continue this presentation, but more importantly for our purposes 
he addressed the impact on persons. The development of Christendom by the 

6 Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity. 202-03. 

7 Soren Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom." 1854-1855. trans. Walter 
Lowrie (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946), 24, 31, 35. 

8 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom. " 38. 
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established order not only hindered Christianity but in fact made it impossible 
for the people. The clergy were rewarded by the state through the provision 
of salaries for increasing the numbers of persons who claimed the name of 
Christian, thus increasing the numbers who gave offerings and supported the 
church. And these same ministers then were obliged to stop at helping 
persons to claim this title, short of learning about the faith, for if they did the 
people would know that the institution of the priests, as it existed, could not 
continue. The people were taught to believe themselves to be following a path 
that in fact they had never walked. He described such worship as taking God 
for a fool, and for all Kierkegaard's interest in the individual, he indicated that 
the people, as a whole, deserved to be made aware of the situation in which the 
state and clergy had put them. He suggested there was too much good in them 
to desire to foHow such worship, and that his desire was to make the people 
aware of what New Testament Christianity truly was, so they then could make a 
choice for themselves. A declaration by the people that they were not 
Christians, as a precedent to becoming Christians, would be preferable to God 
than the worship which characterized Denmark. 9 

Kierkegaard saw the judgment of God on such worship in Matt. 23:29-33. 
There Jesus told the Pharisees that they spent effort to decorate the tombs of 
the prophets, but would treat them differently had they lived in their day. 
Jesus reminded them that they took pride in their heritage of being the 
children of those who had kiUed the prophets. This was the effort of the 
established order to serve God, to spend its efforts in decorating the external. 
Kierkegaard drew a parallel between the gospel situation and the church in 
his own day, calling it "playing Christianity," imitating it much as soldiers 
play at war in training. Much can be said but no danger is encountered, as the 

9 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom. " 83-84. 
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priest declares for poverty and humility while receiving titles and wealth. 
The judgment of God he found in the words of Christ, c allin g this Christendom 
hypocrisy, and seeing in the actions of the established order movements 
related to the killing of the prophets. 10 

In order to ease the demands of Christianity Christ is presented by the 
established order as the personification of human kindliness. The tasks of 
suffering and humility have been removed and this is what many have been 
exposed to as the truth of following the Christ. Such a view of Jesus is 
prompted, in Kierkegaard's view, by the fear of persons to be on good terms 
with others, while the New Testament calls persons to follow the truth even to 
the point of being rejected. The priests have succeeded in replacing what the 
New Testament regards as health with the view which the world holds as to 
wholeness. 11 

This redefinition or realignment of Christianity by the established order 
created a pattern in the life of the individual which itself is noteworthy and 
which will be expanded in Chapter 5. But the results for the person which 
Kierkegaard suggested must first be addressed. He offered the image of a man 
who was starving to death, despite a sufficient supply of food. The doctor 
determined that the man was eating when he was not hungry, that he would 
use a stimulant to encourage his appetite, taking away his normal and healthy 
desire to eat. Such is the result for the individual in the steps of the church. 
The established order moves to satisfy a need in the individual which has 
never been felt, indeed it might well act to help encourage that need. In so 
doing, under the name of the cure of souls, the church moves to provide 
persons with salvation long before the need of any such thing is experienced, 

10 Kierkegaard . Attack Upon "Christendom. " 121-22. 

11 Kierkegaard. Attack Upon "Christendom ." 123-24. 
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and in so doing, it "cheats them out of the highest thing in life, that in them 
there should come into being the concern about themselves x the want" 
(emphasis mine). 12 

The consequences of never having experienced the development of 
concern for themselves are tragic. Kierkegaard juxtaposes the 'spiritual man', 
one who is willing to claim his understanding of faith, over against those who 
require the security of the herd, knowing that others hold the same opinions. 
Christianity then becomes the love of God in agreement with each other, to 
love and be loved by others, to be in agreement with the crowd. (And so, it 
seems, the redefinition begun by the established order begins to be taken on 
by the needs of the individual, which in turn had been called out by that 
order). Christianity comes to be evaluated in terms of sense-impressions, 
because the crowd too easily is fooled by sense-impressions. Great church 
buildings and long robes come to be seen as Christianity, taking advantage of 
the tendencies of the masses and falsifying Christianity into the very opposite 
of what Christ suggested. 13 

Religion is held without passion, and those who hold it are the public. They 
are not concerned about what Kierkegaard calls the human question, whether 
opinions or views are correct, but rather with how many others hold that 
view. The result is that number then decides which opinions have stren g th, 
and the individual disappears and becomes the public. 14 

To want most that which is most detrimental was for Kierkegaard a natural 
part of illness. In terms of spirituality, humans are sick or in error, and thus 
want most of all to be deceived. Such deception allows the individual both to 
remain in error and to be content with it. The poet is much loved because of 

12 Kierkegaard. Attack Upon "Christendom. " 140-41. 

13 Kierkegaard. Attack Upon "Christendom. " 163,175. 

14 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom. " 185-86. 
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this human trait, as he/she brings great truths of life to us through 
imagination, allowing them to be experienced without any fear of the danger 
of reality. Christendom has such a poet's relation to Christianity, describing 
the truths of the way of Christ while not calling persons to experience those 
truths. And the people remain deceived, living out of the quality of their 
hearts described as "refined hypocrisy." 15 

The proper role of religion in general, and Christianity particularly, is to 
take away from the individual whatever she/he clin gs to, whatever life is 
defined by or in. The goal of the established order is the reverse, it is to 
invoke God's name on the process of taking what is appreciated by persons and 
cause this to become religion. The proper role of society then is to act as if 
everything is all right, behaving as though what is presented as Christianity 
is in fact the way of Christ, whether that way has been experienced by the 
individual or not. Christianity is offered "tranquillizingly"; rather than 
proclaiming the ideal the established order declares the wisdom of all those 
who have gone before, and the masses are encouraged not to grow, but to 
attain the stature achieved by the millions before them. To be content with 
the truth that the masses of have gotten no further than mediocrity and that 
one has achieved the same state becomes the message of the order's gospel. 16 

For Kierkegaard then the result in the life of the individual is to find 
success in accepting less than is possible in terms of identity. The crowd 
which worships a splinter of the cross would flee if Christ were to walk am ong 
them. The secret to attaining ease in life is to decrease one's own 
significance. 17 


15 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom. " 201-02. 

16 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom. " 221, 227, 262. 

17 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom. " 264-65. 
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Anonymity, however, has its price. The impersonal is often unrepentant 
and irresponsible, and therefore is demoralizing. Such anonymity can be 
offset by the effort to learn what it means to be an individual. The crowd it 
seems retains no idealism and thus no ability to retain impressions in the face 
of contradictions. It is rather the victim of appearances. If the crowd sees one 
in the best light repeatedly, initial negative concerns are forgotten. 18 

The crowd weakens the sense of responsibility of the individual. Persons 
escape into the crowd and thereby rim from being an individual. The crowd is 
untruth, and the one who holds the lowest regard for what it is to be an 
individual, in Kierkegaard's view, is the one whose profession it is to lead a 
crowd. 19 Where then lies hope, how is it possible to discover what it is to walk 
in the way of Christ, to experience one's own need? For Kierkegaard, the 
answer was clean "If the crowd is the Evil, if chaos is what threatens us, there 
is salvation only in one thing, in becoming a single individual, in the thought 
of 'that individual' as an essential category." 20 

Within the context of the Christian church, Kierkegaard saw a great hazard 
for the individual in accepting truth as it was defined externally. Such 
acceptance was susceptible to following authorities invested in their own 
agendas, but a greater risk was also present. In looking to an external source 
for meaning and identity, the person ceased to be an individual. A place 
where accountability and identification became impossible came to be seen as 
desirable, a place Kierkegaard named the crowd. Successful life became 
equated with reducing one's own significance, moving towards acceptance of 
the idea that one had achieved what all the masses had, and this was enough. 

Soren Kierkegaard, The Point of View for Mv Work as an Author, trans. 
Walter Lowrie (New York: Harper & Row, 1962), 44, 47. 

19 Kierkegaard. Point of View. 112-13. 

20 Kierkegaard, Point of View. 61. 
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By removing danger and any commitment to something which might involve 
one in conflict or disagreement, mediocrity was assured. But personal identity 
was lost at the same time. 

The most consequential threat to the individual in this loss of commitment 
and identification is that of the absence of a developing concern for 
themselves. Through the acceptance not only of definitions about who one 
may be but even of needs one might expect to have, the individual loses a 
critical opportunity to experience themselves as themselves. Such a 
realization of need might well suggest to the individual that there is more to 
one than previously thought, that growth was possible on edges long assumed 
to be complete. The individual loses the prospect of challenging authorities 
and the views of others based on one's own experience. It is as though the 
power of ontology is drained away. The joy and suffering and even honest 
mediocrity which is the result of intentional steps on the individual's unique 
path are replaced with a script about what life could be, will be, and ought to 
be. Life becomes safe, inconsequential, and tentative. And according to 
Kierkegaard, dangerous. 

Shaping One's Own Context 

But the danger may be combated. The individual does not have to accept the 
external definitions offered. Identity does not have to be developed solely in 
terms of the relationships which surround one. The individual may choose to 
reflect on the meaning of experiences, she/he may pay attention to their 
needs and listen for the accompanying message about what growth they yet 
require. Kierkegaard suggests a figure-ground shift: the context which 
shaped the individual may itself become relative as the individual finds more 
potential-filled and strengthening terms by which to understand and define 
themselves. 
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In Fear and Trembling Kierkegaard used the image of the knight of faith 
and the experience of Abraham to illustrate his understanding of how such 
self-understanding might come about for the individual. He suggested the 
existence of a paradox of faith, characterized by the reality that the individual 
is higher than the universal, that the individual may determine his/her 
relation to the universal by his/her relation to the absolute. 21 The individual 
could retain the possibility of looking beyond the universal for definitions, of 
utilizing his/her own abilities for reflection and emotion to discern norms by 
which they might both define themselves and the way in which they would be 
related to the world. 

The choice to live out of this paradox involves the individual in difficulties 
of communication with those around them. Kierkegaard suggested that 
Abraham's willingness to kill Isaac was ethically problematic, but that he was 
responding to the absolute, rather than the universal. This being true, 
Abraham cannot be mediated. As soon as words are offered the universal finds 
voice. The tragic hero gives up the certain for the more certain, losing life 
for a cause that is clearly noble. The knight of faith shares no such certainty 
with others. The knight determines life in terms of the absolute and thus sets 
him/herself over against the universal. 22 

This knight, this one who chooses to relate to the universal in terms of 
relationship with the absolute, does not appear as superhuman, one unrelated 
to the rest of humanity. Kierkegaard suggests she/he looks more like a tax 
collector. Through the infinite resignation of all that surrounds him/her 
universally, the knight receives all back and is able to learn from pain and joy 
in a genuine way. Said differently, knowing that the ultimate meaning for 

21 Soren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, trans. Walter Lowrie (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941), 105. 

22 Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling , trans. Lowrie, 89-90. 
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their lives is found elsewhere, they are able to claim the realities of life and 
enjoy them in their relative perspective. They are able to alter the leap into a 
walk. 23 

Such faith then is characterized by a paradox, and, Kierkegaard suggests, it 
is a miracle. A miracle that is yet available to all persons. A miracle that does 
not exempt from pain or struggle, but one which leads to growth for the 
individual through these. But a miracle that points to the individual as ever 
that, the individual in the midst of the paradox. Relating through the absolute 
to the universal, and usually being misheard by the universal. Those who 
watch the knight of faith think that by joining together they may achieve the 
movements of faith, but they have missed the reality of this miracle that is 
that each person must live it for themselves. The individual knows the hurt of 
not being able to make themselves understood, and it is this aloneness which 
keeps many from this path. But the knight never feels the desire to guide or 
teach others. To choose to live in relation to the absolute in an effort to find 
one's primary identity, the individual can only act for themselves. These steps 
may not be taught, and each must become an individual on their own. The 
individual is a witness, not a teacher, knowing that she/he came to this point 
through much struggle and that others must do the same. This struggle was 
with the paradox, the paradox that is open to all persons. The paradox that the 
individual is higher than the universal and as an individual is in an absolute 
relationship to the absolute. 24 

So the knight then must learn to be an individual alone, and this experience 
cannot be mediated. The comfort that comes from trying to explain to others is 
that the individual is again translated into the universal. The tragic hero 

23 Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, trans. Lowrie, 53, 56-57. 

24 Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling , trans. Lowrie, 99, 121-23. 
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knows the comfort of fighting against the entire world, relying on the ethical 
for justification. The knight knows the horror of struggling only with 
him/herself, and being misunderstood by all who see. If Abraham had even 
shared his burden of having to sacrifice Isaac with Sarah, surely she would 
have simply told him not to. The one who would relate to the absolute before 
the universal must do so alone. 25 

This task of learning and walking the paradox of faith must be learned by 
each generation. The genuinely humane, which Kierkegaard identifies as 
passion, cannot be handed from one generation to the next. This passion 
allows each generation to understand itself and the one that preceded it, but 
each must begin at the same point. The highest such passion which any 
individual within each generation may learn is faith. For those who reach the 
paradox there is no going further, and yet they are aware that all of life is 
involved in this faith, and moving beyond it would seem like moving beyond 
life itself. 26 

Moving Within the New Context 

So then the individual, the true individual, can choose to establish their 
identity ultimately in something other than the universal, than the 
relationships which surround them, in the absolute. He/She can struggle to 
find meaning and definition from within, paying attention to their own needs 
and the lessons learned there, rather than accepting the view of reality 
handed them from an external source. This may be done, but this individual 
quickly learns that such efforts are seldom understood, and even less often 
appreciated, by those who have gladly received the external meanings. They 
may make attempts to communicate, to mediate their efforts and 

25 Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, trans. Lowrie, 176-77. 

26 Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, trans. Lowrie, 190-92. 
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understandings, but ultimately the individual must make their peace that their 
efforts are just those, their own. 

So the individual then moves to shape the context, so far as it is within 
his/her power, in which she/he lives. For Kierkegaard, this movement 
represents merely the beginning of growth, and this growth is reflected in 
the relationship of God to persons. It is to the beginning of growth that this 
section now turns. 

Utilizing John 12:32, Kierkegaard reflected on the Christ drawing all 
persons to himself. Such drawing is directed to persons, and these persons, 
these selves, are freedom. To draw one who is freedom is to offer that one a 
choice. No one may be drawn without some element of their choosing. 
Christian suffering is characterized by the fact that it is voluntary, the 
believer chooses to follow the Christ. This decision to voluntarily suffer in 
universal terms for the absolute is not understood by those who do not make 
similar choices. Indeed, Kierkegaard held that Christendom moved to interpret 
normal human suffering as Christian suffering. If a person lost their goods or 
became ill or underwent some other form of trial, the church placed the 
meaning of Christian suffering on these events. The established order 
removed the element of choice, which in Kierkegaard's view served to 
redefine Christianity within the church. 27 And, I would argue, it removed the 
uniquely human from the individual, seducing them into the safety of giving 
up their particular identity, and their aloneness. 

The individual then voluntarily moves to find the truth, or they accept it as 
given from without. For Kierkegaard, if the former path is chosen, then the 
Christ is to be looked to as a model for the truth, but not in terms of a 
proposition to be understood. The individual who seeks to be a follower of 

27 Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity. Ill, 159. 
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Jesus will experience the fact that the truth is something which one is. Truth 
finds its reality in the efforts of individuals to replicate it in their lives. In the 
lives of persons attempting to gain the truth, truth finds its genuine life. One 
cannot know more of the truth that what one is of it. Expressions of the truth 
in the primitive church were as a form of being rather than of knowledge. As 
noted above, Christendom acts like the church triumphant, as though 
Christianity were a truth in the sense of being a settled affair. Rather the 
church is a way to be walked rather than a truth to be reached. A teacher 
views truth as something the student must encounter, must deal with and clash 
with for themselves. There is then no essential difference between those who 
have gone before and those who walk after the truth currently. The fact that 
Jesus lived does not change the fact that those living now must walk the way 
for themselves. The truth is found in the journey and each person must walk 
it for themselves for the truth to carry integrity in their lives. 28 

In Christendom all persons are seen as Christians, with the same ease as all 
are viewed as human. It is forgotten that Christianity is a matter of hidden 
inwardness. Kierkegaard held that Christianity had come to be treated as 
merely a part of world history, almost a stage in the course of development of 
humanity. What is forgotten is the notion that the history of the Christ is 
sacred history. 29 And again, the universal perspective is used to shape the 
awareness of reality, leaving the person of faith, the one who would look 
through the lens of the absolute, alone. 

If all persons are Christians, then there is no self-denial, no voluntary 
suffering for that which is higher, which is truly related to being a Christian. 
This way of faith becomes merely a road of encouragement and excitement. 

28 Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity. 201-04. 

29 Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity. 210, 216. 
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But the way of the Christ must be accepted by the individual. In Kierkegaard's 
terms, Christian combat is carried out by the individual, and perhaps most 
powerfully and significantly, all persons are individuals before God. Even 
when Christians fight together, they do so as individuals who are working to 
relate to the universal as ones who see themselves in light of the absolute. 30 

This solitary position is the result of Divine design for Kierkegaard. God has 
set the individual and the race over against one another. The individual in 
opposition to the others who chooses to love God must do so at great expense 
and with intentionality. The ability to walk the way of truth is no abstraction 
for Kierkegaard. Because of the need for the individual to experience the 
truth, he held that a child could not be a Christian. Such a commitment 
required the maturity to break away from that to which one clings. The 
individual must have an awareness of themselves as a sinner. Confirmation 
seeks to move beyond the baptism of infants toward some consciousness by the 
individuals, but the teenagers who would not be trusted with sums of money by 
their parents are now entrusted with vows concerning eternal blessedness. A 
real personality that can assume responsibility for the severity of this vow is 
what is required in Kierkegaard's view, and this as yet is lacking in the life of 
the adolescent. He adds, with his characteristic sarcasm, that this age is 
chosen by Christendom rather than adulthood because there might well be 
adults with sufficient integrity to refuse the rite out of their desire to not fake 
being a Christian. 31 

The beginning of growth for the individual is characterized by intentional 
efforts to struggle with the meanings and understandings that shape one's 
reality. A person in the midst of such growth will be reluctant to make 

30 Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity. 217-18. 

31 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom. " 166-67, 213,217-18. 
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commitments simply because they are expected, preferring to act only on that 
part of the truth that they have experienced. It is interesting to note that 
Kierkegaard suggested that this attempt by an individual to move into faith 
from and through their own perspective can be a great trial for the 
individual's family. For this person their God-relationship becomes primary 
for them, causing the more egoistically formed relationships of immediacy to 
be seen in relative terms. 32 

The budding individual is surrounded, Kierkegaard argues, with a society 
that acts in ways which are directly opposite to those of New Testament 
Christianity, but which concurrently presents these actions as Christian. 33 
Said differently, she/he is encouraged to act according to an agreed upon 
understanding, saying that all is well when reality is in fact inverted. Reality 
is shaped by group consensus, and the individual is quickly seen as one who 
seeks to be more than human. This being the case, Kierkegaard declared that 
the central thought of his life was contemporaneousness. Christendom sought 
to describe the life of the Christ, to keep the calls of Christianity, at arms 
distance. The individual in contemporaneousness with Christ was the 
solution. 34 

The event of the Christ is an absolute, representing sacred history. The 
established order seeks to prove the truth of the faith through the events of 
history. But the past is not real for the individual as it lacks the determinant 
of both truth and all religiousness, the for thee. Only that with which the 
individual is contemporary is reality for him/her, and thus reality is the age 


32 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom. " 221-22. 

33 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom. ' 1 229. 

34 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom .' 1 242. 
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in which they live, and the life of Christ which as sacred history stands outside 
history. 35 

The established order looks for proofs and often turns to miracles. 
Kierkegaard argues that if one were contemporary with an individual who 
performed a work which was seemingly unexplainable, and then declared it to 
be a miracle, then that one is immediately set in tension. He/She sees the 
event, but sees only another person like themselves. Nothing has been settled, 
but a question has been raised. Will they be offended by the claim of the 
miraculous, or will they believe? No one may settle the question for the 
individual which the miracle raised. Within Christendom it is the frame of 
contemporaneousness which has been lost. Christ is viewed as a fantastic 
figure, not as one who seems like the others. The only way to Christ is to pass 
through the possibility of being offended, indeed to settle for oneself whether 
such offense will be taken. The centuries have used the events of Christ's life 
to "prove" who he was. Those who walked with him were faced with a terrible 
decision. 36 

This idea of the possibility of offense is a vital one for Kierkegaard's 
understanding of the growth of the individual. One who is contemporary with 
any claim, either through word or event, by someone that is suggestive of 
being God, or even like God, is immediately faced with the possibility of 
offense. The possibility cannot be ignored as one looks in the face of another 
person claiming to be like God. Christendom looks easily beyond the offense, 
seeing in the miracles and offering of forgiveness proof that Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Christ. The potential offense is removed as the opportunities for 
encounter by the individual with Christ are discouraged. Kierkegaard wrote 

35 Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity- 66-68. 

36 Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity . 98-100. 
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that no one could become a Christian without being contemporary with Christ, 
without having to settle for themselves the tension of offense/faith. 37 The 
truth of who the individual was, of how they understood and approached 
reality, in terms of the meanings of life events and therefore of personal 
identity, were for Kierkegaard a function of how that individual had struggled 
to understand and locate reality for themselves. 

The Pain of the Shaping 

The individual does not face opposition only from society in his/her effort 
to locate reality for themselves. Pain is also, and perhaps most particularly, 
found where the search begins; in the heart of the searcher. When this one 
turns inward to begin the exploration of their own spirit in an effort to shape 
their own view of the world, they are engaging something that has been a 
central, and secret part of themselves. In Kierkegaard's words "what has 
resonated in the ear, what has reverberated in the soul, what the soul has spun 
into its finest fabric- this now shows itself to thought." 38 This bringing of the 
heart into the mind leads the individual to feel as though he/she is being 
unfaithful, that an agreement as been violated. It is almost as though that 
which made them happy is being given up, that they are somehow changed, 
and that what they loved will suffer and will not answer as many questions as 
it once did. 39 The decision to wrestle for oneself with reality, to find truth in 
the experience, is to give up the old truth. Even when the new is welcomed 
and the search for it is intentional, the old is known and not easily released. 
Commenting on Mozart's work Don Giovanni . Kierkegaard refers to Leporello, 
a man over whom the title character seems to have great influence. This 

37 Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity. 104. 

38 Soren Kierkegaard, Either/Or. 2 vols., eds. and trans. Howard V. Hong and 
Edna H. Hong (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987), 1:60. 

39 Kierkegaard, Either/Or. 1:60-61. 
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influence leads Leporello to actions which seem to be even against his own 
will. In Kierkegaard's view Leporello has greater potential to become a 
personal consciousness than does Don Giovanni, but in order to realize this 
potential he would have to clarify his relationship with Giovanni. And this he 
cannot do, he is unable to let go, or even to examine the relationship. So his 
identity continues to be defined in terms of Giovanni. 40 
Including the Self 

The individual moving away from the truth as given to them and towards the 
truth as they experience it discovers that they must include in this movement 
an effort to deal with themselves. They learn that when reality is received and 
accepted from without, so too is their own identity. So they must begin with 
themselves, with the ways in which they understand and view who they are 
and who they may be. 

Kierkegaard turns to the Greek tragedy of Oedipus and the character 
Antigone. She protects the honor of her dead father by never revealing his 
tragic secret. She is unable even to be with the one she loves, for to do so 
would require her to let go of the secret, to let go of that by which she has 
defined her life. So her life then is given to grief and thereby she has 
constructed a defense against any consequences which might develop from 
the continuation of the secret. But she also has thus determined that the only 
escape from the secret, and the definition of her life, is death. 41 

It could be argued that this person has chosen how she will view herself, 
that she has looked at her reality and decided how she will be related to it. 
Indeed this is so. But that self-definition is rendered in terms of another 
person and their defense. Her efforts to protect the memory of her father 

40 Kierkegaard, Either/Or. 1:125. 

41 Kierkegaard. Either/Or. 1:161,164. 
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have become the plumb line of her life, and the purity of that memory has 
taken on more value for her than her ability or even willingness to explore 
who she might be without a finite person, even a dead one, occupying an 
absolute position in her life. She has chosen to limit her life to one which 
fails to uncover potential identities for herself. She has selected one path and 
determined that no other paths will be considered. This being the case it must 
be questioned to what degree she can be said to have chosen, for if alternatives 
are ignored in favor of a known way, what choices have been made? At most 
she has chosen not to consider her choices, so that in effect she selects from a 
pallet that includes but one option. 

The individual who turns to him/herself in an effort to deter min e rather 
than to be solely determined has options other than holding to one path until 
death. But this way requires a confrontation with emotion and thought, with 
meaning and understanding. With regard to affect, Kierkegaard suggests that 
joy seeks to be communicated, that it is social and open. Sorrow is reserved, 
solitary, preferring to return to itself. If the reason for the sorrow is a 
deception, then the individual will move through a reflective sorrow. The 
deception is considered and turned over inwardly, and if the deception 
involves the core of the person, then the continuance of the event of the 
sorrow is likely. 42 

What then was the experience of the individual who Kierkegaard saw 
passively receiving the definition of reality? It was a deception, and one 
which most intimately touched the core of the individual. The persons who 
had not struggled to determine their own perspective and thus their own view 
of truth accepted the perspective of others. In such reception, and in the 
encouragement to participate in this receiving, lays the deception which may 

42 Kierkegaard, Either/Or. 1:169, 171-72. 
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lead to sorrow. It is this truth with which the individual must begin. It is here 
they must begin their own process of reflective sorrow, uncovering the ways 
they have been determined by the perceptions of others which they have 
received as their own truth. Kierkegaard is correct in suggesting that such 
sorrow is not social and does not seek communication. For it to signify a true 
turning point in the life of the individual, it must be an inward experience. 
The individual must grieve who they were before they became aware of their 
own choices, or even of their capacity to choose. 

The one in the midst of such sorrow begins the journey to the world with 
steps inward. Kierkegaard described this in terms of the face one may see 
within the face of another. He saw this as a sign that "the soul is hiding an 
emigrant who has withdrawn from the exterior face in order to watch over a 
buried treasure... .” 43 Even this one who has turned inward may yet avoid a 
true encounter with themselves, searching for additional evidence which 
helps them to avoid the turmoil of despair. By keeping their spirits agitated in 
an effort to find some external answer, they never meet themselves. The truly 
unhappy person is this one who is ever absent to themselves, having their 
essential nature outside themselves. The one who would search themselves but 
yet turns outward soon becomes lost in themselves, realizing they are in a 
circle with no exit. Frustrated by their own plans, they move in what 
Kierkegaard describes as a conscious madness. 44 

It takes great courage for the individual to appear as they really are, 
particularly in the midst of the discovering sorrow. Stature may be bought 
with some reservedness, humiliation may be avoided for a time with 
secretiveness. Such may be the efforts of those who continually look for the 

43 Kierkegaard, Either/Or. 1:174. 

44 Kierkegaard, Either/Or. 1:195, 222, 308. 
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answer to come from the outside, even after they have suspected that the 
inward glance provides the key. Until their search began they were content 
with the reality provided by others, and now they are no longer content with 
it but they are reluctant to let it go. The danger then exists that these persons 
falter from taking their own step so long that they lose the ability. They 
deceive so long they are unable to reveal who they truly are. The hunger of 
their doubt is quieted by consuming their own existence. 45 The deception that 
brought them sorrow becomes the theme of their lives. The only resource 
they have to bring to their inward walk is the vision provided by those outside, 
and so their existence, their possibility for change, is squelched by the very 
powers that defined them for so long. 

Unable to let go of the outward perceptions, the failed searcher never comes 
close to an awareness of their own eternal significance. Their personality 
does not discover its own validity and as a result depression begins. The reason 
for the inward sorrow is known, but the source of the depression is a mystery 
to the individual. Kierkegaard suggested that from this perspective depression 
was sin, the sin of not willing inwardly and deeply, and this he saw as the 
mother of all sins. 46 The individual can see the sorrow, but the depression 
remains beyond understanding because they have not yet come to suspect how 
they are related to the Divine. They know pain in a part of themselves that 
they do not know even exists. 

Possibility and Sin 

Again the searching individual has a choice, they may remain in their 
effort to turn inward and determine to avoid the outer perspectives as much as 
they may. What awaits them? Who are they as humans, what constitutes the 

45 Kierkegaard, Either/Or. 2:105, 160. 

46 Kierkegaard, Either/Or. 2:189. 
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structure of their givenness, upon which they seek to build their new, self- 
determined vision? 

In his commentary on the creation myth in Genesis, Kierkegaard suggested 
that humans are a synthesis of the soulish and the bodily, and that this 
synthesis is carried out by the third factor of the spirit. Prior to this 
synthesis, the time described as the state of innocence, humans are not 
determined as spirit but rather in immediate unity of their natural condition. 
The spirit is present, but in a dreaming state. The prohibition from God to not 
eat from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil alarms the man and 
woman. It does not awaken desire, for this would require a knowledge of 
freedom. Rather the prohibition suggests to them for the first time that they 
are free, facing them with the reality of being able, although what they are 
able to do still remained a question. It is only now that good and evil may be 
discussed, for these are intelligible only to freedom. 47 

The alarm which the prohibition awakens Kierkegaard describes as dread. 
This dread is as a dizziness that accompanies freedom as the individual becomes 
aware of their possibilities, of the choices they may make. The possibility of 
freedom does not exist in the ability to choose between good and evil; 
possibility does not necessarily move into actuality. An intermediate 
determinant is necessary, and this is dread. Sin comes into the life of the 
individual through a qualitative leap. Dread does not determine necessity. But 
in freedom the individual looks at possibility and makes the leap for 
themselves. The spirit posits the unity of the soul and body which forms a 
human as the individual becomes aware of possibility. 48 The choice to use that 
possibility, to make the leap, comes after this awareness. 

47 Soren Kierkegaard, The Concept of Dread, trans. Walter Lowrie 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957), 39-40. 

4 ® Kierkegaard, Concept of Dread . 42, 44-45. 
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To suggest that sin entered the life of the individual because of selfishness 
is to beg the question for Kierkegaard. Prior to the qualitative leap, prior to 
the awareness of possibility, no self can be said to exist. The real self is first 
posited by the leap. 49 So for Kierkegaard then the true individual does not 
exist prior to their moment of choice. As the individual becomes aware of 
choices which are open to them and then moves to act on these choices, their 
identity gains a new genuineness. They are able to claim a personal identity 
in ways which were not possible earlier. 

Possibility and choice however are more than aspects of a merely liberating 
discovery. For they point to the reality of the possibility of sin, they uncover 
the evil which accompanies the good of choice. The individual comes to know 
that ambiguity is a part of possibility, and that the choice which liberates 
them from the determination of others, that enables them to claim their 
unique identity, involves them as well in unhealthy decisions, in missteps, in 
sin. 

Kierkegaard comes very close to saying directly that without sin there could 
be no humanity. He stops short by saying that identity does not exist prior to 
awareness of choices, and that faced with choices humans will make the 
qualitative leap to sin. He notes that the awareness of possibility does not lead 
to sin, but in an image that serves only to point to his understanding he writes 
that as freedom looks to its own possibility it grasps "at finiteness to sustain 
itself." 50 

The one who would then move beyond their immediateness may turn 
inward and there discover freedom. But the more aware she/he becomes of 
this freedom, the more aware he/she is of their guilt as well. The immediate 

49 Kierkegaard, Concept of Dread . 71. 

50 Kierkegaard, Concept of Dread . 55. 
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one fears fate, the exterior. The one who recognizes their own freedom sees 
too their responsibility. Such inwardness is the determinate of the eternal in 
persons. The individual learns most clearly through his/her awareness of 
possibility and her/his role in it. As stated above, the individual is that of the 
truth which they have experienced. The movement through possibility 
begins the path toward faith. 51 

The Treasure to be Uncovered 

The searching person who has turned inward still has recourse to turn to 
external perspectives and thus may avoid true confrontation with themselves. 
If they remain firm in their effort to discover their own perspective, they will 
encounter the sorrow of realizing how they were determined from without, 
and will see for themselves that the possibility they seek includes sin. This 
inward path is not a simple one, and yet there are additional liberating 
discoveries to be made. When an individual utilizes the established order as 
his/her paradigm, they will likely reproduce it. But the life of this one is not 
to be denigrated, Kierkegaard argues, for they are free and to be such a person 
is the highest and also the qualitatively significant task of all persons. But 
when this paradigm is challenged, the individual acts then on their own 
responsibility. He/She is now moving to introduce a new point of departure 
for the established order, and is classifying him/herself immediately under 
God. 52 

Thus as the individual sought to redefine his/her relationship with 
themselves, and thus with the established order, she/he placed his/her life in 
relation to a new paradigm, a new absolute. By moving beyond the universal, 
the individual was shaping his/her perspective of themselves and reality in 

51 Kierkegaard, Concept of Dread. 96-97, 134, 141. 

52 Soren Kierkegaard, On Authority and Revelation, trans. Walter Lowrie 
(New York: Harper & Row, 1966), 34-35. 
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relation to God. This inward change occurs as the person continues to live in 
their daily reality, and the less genuine the change, the more likely they are 
to make others aware of their efforts. The art, Kierkegaard suggests, is to live 
among the daily reminders and yet be changed in the ground of one's deepest 
nature. 53 

Inwardness is the key. The truly decisive point is to be present to the self in 
self-concern. Perdition is failing to gain a sense of self. To be completely 
present to oneself is the highest task for a personal life, because it provides 
needed focus on who the individual may be in relation to God. Those who view 
faith as something needful, rather than the one thin g needful, often save this 
faith for difficult times. Thus they talk about faith while not living in it, as 
though they exist without being present to themselves. 54 The true individual 
must live in the world, but the inward examination which leads to change and 
genuine development of identity may only be done for themselves; indeed the 
identity is formed in the process of the search, along the way rather than as a 
result. "For to relate oneself to God is a far higher thing than to be related to 
the race and through the race to God." 55 

Stages in Becoming an Individual 

The individual then has the possibility of turning to themselves and to the 
world with the integrity of their own perspective, and thus to discover a 
focusing relatedness to God. Kierkegaard stated this thought more abstractly 
by writing that the state of no despair is marked by the self, r elating to itself 
and while wanting to be itself, being grounded in the power that established it. 
The self grounded in God. 56 The ideal state was characterized by a self that had 

53 Kierkegaard, On Authority and Revelation. 151-52. 

54 Kierkegaard, On Authority and Revelation. 151-52, 155-57. 

55 Kierkegaard, Point of View. 89. 

56 Soren Kierkegaard, The Sickness Unto Death, trans. Alastair Hannay 
(London: Penguin Books, 1989), 44. 
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examined itself and while knowing its own characteristics well was grounded 
in the Creator. Such awareness Kierkegaard described in stages, each marking 
a different level of awareness by the self of itself. 

In the first such stage the individual is unaware of themselves as spirit. 
Despair is not a concern for she/he is not aware of their spiritual aspects. 
He/She is made safe from becoming aware of this side of themselves through 
the focusing of their lives on the sensate. They are protected from feeling the 
despair, and thus from moving beyond it. This stage is the most common in the 
world, Kierkegaard thought. 57 

The second stage is characterized by the individual person who gains some 
vague sense that there might well be some thin g eternal about them. This 
person looks beyond mere immediacy, but upon doing so despairs of their 
weakness. They require a break with immediacy, but that seems too much and 
the despair is not wanting to be themselves. 

The third stage is wanting in despair to be oneself in defiance. The first 
stage was despair in the earthly, the next despair over the eternal. This stage 
is despair by means of the eternal. Here the individual stands in the despair 
which can enable them to connect with the absolute, to lose him/ herself, to 
move towards change. But this he/she will not do. The choice is to remain 
where she/he is, wanting not to be in relationship to the power that 
established it, but rather to be its own absolute power. This self cannot stand 
eternally firm but it chooses to try. 58 

These stages of consciousness of the self have to this point moved in the 
category of the human, in that the human has been the norm. But a major 
shift occurs as the individual becomes aware of themselves before God. God 

57 Kierkegaard, Sickness Unto Death . 73,75. 

58 Kierkegaard, Sickness Unto Death. 84-86, 98-100. 
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then becomes the standard and the self receives a dramatically intensified 
potential definition. The definition of "standard," Kierkegaard suggests, is that 
to which something is related when it is itself. When related to God, the 
identity of the self receives a potential emphasis which had not been suspected 
previously. Thus the self is intensified as the standard is. The more 
conception of God, the more self. When then this individual, as this particular 
individual (emphasis mine), is conscious of being before God, only then does it 
become the infinite self, and that self then is aware that his/her sin is before 
God.® 

As the individual moves further and further away from the perspectives of 
the external, and thus are turning ever more inward, they encounter the 
standards by which they had been determined, by which they had been 
judged, and judged themselves. They discover the possibility of choice, and 
along with it responsibility and sin. And if they are willing to continue to 
question the established order, they discover that they are related to God, that 
there is more to them than the immediate, that a higher standard may rightly 
be applied to their lives. Or as stated above, that they may determine their 
relation to the universal by their relation to the absolute. 

Once the individual is aware of themselves as being before God, after they 
see their choice and sin and potential against a new background, despair is 
still possible. They may despair over the fact of sin itself, that sin is a part of 
who they are. Beyond this the person may despair over the forgiveness of 
sins. Having made their peace with the existence of sin in them, the idea that 
they may be forgiven is too much. Ironically Kierkegaard suggests that it 


59 Kierkegaard, Sickness Unto Death. 111-13. 
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takes a rather high degree of spiritlessness not to be offended at some level by 
the idea of the forgiveness of sins. 60 

For Kierkegaard then the individual is constantly driven up against 
themselves. As each new discovery is made, as new standards are identified, 
the individual is called to include them, is challenged to apply the new skills, 
or to return to the old ones which pull them away from their more internally 
oriented identities. Each new discovery intensifies the possibilities and the 
responsibilities. But each level represents achievements of identity which the 
individual would have never dreamed existed had they not begun the search. 
The great tragedy for those persons who never turn inward is that they never 
have even a glimpse of who they might be. With no awareness of what might 
be seen within, the glance was never taken. 

God in Relation to the Individual 

In Kierkegaard's view God relates to the individual most directly, it is as the 
particular individual that God looks to each of us. He thought that the 
individual was the decisive Christian category, the category of the spirit, of 
spiritual awakening. The group, a.k.a. the church treats Christianity as 
something to be controlled and developed, while the individual struggles with 
belief and relationship. To be an individual is akin to deity as it is the 
individual that achieves the goal (1 Cor. 9:24). The kinship with God is 
forgotten when the individual disappears into the crowd. 61 

One of the chief stumbling blocks for many with regard to Christianity is 
the confession that the Christ was both God and h um an, and it is here again 
that contemporaneousness is important. 62 The one who has experienced the 
Christ, the one who has encountered God in that experience, this one only is 

60 Kierkegaard, Sickness Unto Death. 142, 147,149. 

61 Kierkegaard. Point of View. Ill, 132-33. 

62 Kierkegaard, Training in Christianity. 84. 
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able to make the confession of the Christ. Theological confessions point to 
truths which may only be experienced in the individual-God relationship. 
Kierkegaard holds that God is a personal being, and this being so no thin g is so 
offensive to God as the official, the efforts to replace relationships with 
formulas and formal confessions. The individual relatedness to God is open to 
all persons potentially, but is claimed only rarely. 63 

Such may be the choice of humans, but with God it is otherwise, according 
to Kierkegaard. For God in Christ there are only particular human beings. 
Theology's and philosophy's bent to thinking in terms of the h uman race is 
not the activity of God. The Creator looks to the individual, each having the 
opportunity to consider and experience the faith for themselves, to encounter 
an absolute which is beyond that of the external world. To judge persons as a 
group is not possible. The particular human being is not the trivial matter 
suggested by philosophy, but is rather the highest. 64 

Conclusion 

Kierkegaard saw many around him resigning themselves to accepting 
meanings provided from outside themselves, and the insidious nature of this 
process impressed him. He saw in these persons ones who never suspected 
that they could play a greater role in the shaping of their lives, that their 
identities could be nurtured and wrestled with. He saw those who disappeared 
into the crowd, who refused to choose for themselves, as in some sense ceasing 
to be individuals. For those who did turn inward, he anticipated a process of 
sorrowing over what had been determined for them, and of discovering their 
own role in sin which accompanied the possibility of choice. And he felt that 
this growing individual was the focus of the Creator, that it was as this person 

63 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom. " 153, 159. 

64 Kierkegaard, Sickness Unto Death. 152,154,156. 
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that God saw all persons. The individual can relate to the universal in terms of 
their relationship with the absolute. The universal does not need to be the 
final limit. 

The moment to be remembered for Kierkegaard is that time when the 
individual becomes aware of his/her own eternal validity; she/he becomes 
aware they are linked to God, they become conscious of themselves as the 
person they are. And this discovery comes at the moment of choice. "Then the 
soul has seen the highest, which no mortal eye can see and which can never 
be forgotten; then the personality receives the accolade of knighthood that 
ennobles it for an eternity." 65 

Kierkegaard described in the language of his faith and his society the life¬ 
draining process of looking exclusively outside oneself for meaning and 
direction. He saw persons who accepted the roles given them by their 
circumstances and who made little effort to alter, or even reflect on those 
roles. They were unable to envision themselves without the relationships 
which for them were primary. 

The identity -threatening movement which Kierkegaard described is very 
closely related to that experienced by many ACAs. Looking beyond themselves 
to the relationships that ground and define their lives, they often lack much 
awareness of their potential for development, or perhaps even that they may 
play a primary role in the shaping of their lives. The universal functions 
unquestioningly as their absolute. Therapy often then becomes a process of 
discovery for these persons. As they experiment with voicing desires which 
reflect their own needs rather than those of another, their perspective is 
broadened, they take their first inward glances. 


65 Kierkegaard, Either/Or. 2:177, 206. 
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This discussion turns now to a theological anthropology which describes 
the development of experience for many ACAs. The work of Sullivan and 
Kierkegaard will be brought to bear in informing this perspective, 
particularly with regard to the social interaction/development and the 
personal reflective discoveries by the individual. The goal of the pastoral 
counselor is to help the ACA client achieve the vision which no mortal eye ran 
see, that vision of themselves as a self, relating in their 
spiritual/social/mental realms from a chosen, developing identity. The role of 
the pastoral counselor is to facilitate the discovery by the individual of these 
unsuspected abilities, and to support them in their efforts to use them. For this 
to be possible, the pastoral counselor needs an informed and clear way of 
viewing the experience of the client. The counselor carries his/her own faith 
about the potential growth of the client. The therapeutic relationship seeks to 
help the client develop such faith for themselves. 
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CHAPTER 5 
Freeing their Voices 

When an adult child of an alcoholic walks through the pastoral counselor's 
door, the therapist has a series of questions, and probably a group of 
assumptions, already in motion. What brings this person to this place? Why 
now, why me? Until they engage in a relationship the pastoral counselor does 
not even know that this person is in fact an ACA. The initial task of the 
counselor is to hear the individual, to create an atmosphere where he/she 
feels safe in revealing to a stranger the pains that have motivated them to try 
a new way to find relief. Even one as terrifying as reve alin g themselves to 
one who is unknown. 

As the therapist listens intently to the life story of this hurting one, events 
are revealed which suggest to him/her that they are relating to an ACA. This 
identifying thought can be an extremely helpful mechanism, and potentially a 
significantly dangerous one. Diagnoses used to inform a basic understanding 
of patterns of behavior and potential growth can help structure thought. But 
used as labels, those same diagnoses can trigger assumptions by the therapist 
about who this individual before them must be, and what he/she will have to 
do to experience new growth. The thought category of ACA may be used either 
way. It is the goal of this chapter to outline an approach which facilitates the 
use of the ACA category in the former manner. 

As noted above, Harry Stack Sullivan suggested that the measure of mental 
health was the degree to which an individual is aware of her/his functioning 
in relationships. A similar standard is here suggested for the therapist. The 
more the pastoral counselor operates from her/his assumptions about what 
ACAs are like, the less able he/she will be to meet the individual now before 
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them. The client has lost his/her voice before a word has been spoken. A 
more beneficial approach, both for the development of the client and the 
perspective of the therapist, is one which provides an informed view of the 
situations encountered, while facilitating the expression and exploration of 
the unique experience of the individual. An educated analysis of behaviors 
associated with ACAs allows the pastoral counselor to test her/his assumptions. 
These assumptions then may take on less of a role in the approach to therapy 
as an intentional look is applied to the experience of other ACAs. Armed then 
with a basic understanding of the patterns experienced by persons in similar 
situations, the counselor is freed to hear the story of the individual client. 

Sullivan's view of social psychological development provides an extremely 
useful way to organize therapeutic thought on the development of ACAs. His 
understanding of the ways persons learn and the resulting identities they 
develop offers strong insight into the patterns described in the clini cal and 
empirical literature on ACAs. Sullivan sees the attainment by the individual of 
needed skills as occurring as a function of the environment which surrounds 
that individual. Strategies for interpersonal relating are shaped in this 
context as well. These ideas will be expanded below to demonstrate that 
Sullivan provides a rigorous and beneficial approach to structuring 
therapeutic thought on the ways in which persons develop problematic 
behaviors and relationships as a result of a parental addiction. 

Sullivan is helpful in structuring thought on the development of the 
individual personality, but while this structure is useful, it does not adequately 
address the other responsibility of the pastoral counselor. Theological 
reflection must accompany psychological understanding for any therapeutic 
relationship to be truly pastoral. It is here that the work of Kierkegaard 
explored above may be utilized. Kierkegaard described a process, a movement 
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by which an individual may make a series of discoveries about the ways in 
which she/he has shaped reality. This shaping necessarily includes the self- 
identity, the way in which the individual understands him/herself to be in 
relation to the surrounding environment. Once begun there is no guarantee 
that these discoveries will continue, for the individual is constantly tempted to 
return to long held perspectives on life and relationships. 

Kierkegaard applied this process to persons he saw in his world, 
particularly to persons in the Christian church. He described the choice 
which the individual has to accept definitions offered from outside the self, or 
to wrestle to achieve their own understandings. For Kierkegaard, there were 
severe costs for choosing the former path, indeed the loss of individuality 
itself. He was describing the irreducible role which the absolute plays in the 
lives of persons. Those persons who accepted Christianity as defined by the 
established order allowed this external definition, the opinion of the crowd, to 
function as the absolute for them. They had a skewed sense of reality because 
that which functioned as absolute for them was not in fact absolute. He called 
on the individual to confront this situation, allowing his/her own experience 
to call out needed edges of growth, thus leading to a unique encounter with the 
absolute which could then reorder and relativize the individual's universal 
relationships. Kierkegaard described this absolute as God, and indicated that to 
have an accurate, unskewed perspective on reality, a focusing relationship 
with God was needed. 1 

The therapeutic process of ACAs must include this identification of the 
absolute as well. How does the individual orient themselves? What functions 
as the absolute against which his/her understandings, particularly the self¬ 
understanding, are measured? Too often the individual ACA has looked outside 

1 Kierkegaard. On Authority and Revelation . 151-52. 
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themselves, relying on unreal images which others have them, expectations of 
who they "should" be, to guide their behavior and choices. Self-esteem then 
becomes a function of the acceptance which is offered by the significant 
persons in their lives, and early on one of these powerful persons was 
chemically addicted. The child learned to adapt to the reality around them, to 
use Kierkegaard's language she/he took on the rules of the established order. 
Those outside became the absolute, as the individual trusted their own 
perspective less and less. 

The application of the process described by Kierkegaard will be expanded 
below, but two points must be understood about what role the process he 
described must play in effective therapy with ACAs. First, Kierkegaard 
provides a perspective on the first step only, that of the individual discovering 
him/herself and the potential of who he/she might become, in relationship 
with his/her god/absolute. The continuation of the process of freeing the 
individual's voice is marked next by a return to healthier relationships by the 
newly self-discovered individual. Kierkegaard aids in the envisioning of the 
individual who has moved from an externally given absolute to one that 
reflects the individual's experience and struggle. He/She then in relationship 
with the absolute moves back to relationships with other persons. 

Kierkegaard facilitates the movement from a self lost in the crowd to one 
standing with integrity before her/his absolute. But to remain at that place 
would be to lose the relationships of creation which could now take on new 
meaning for the individual who is working to re-order his/her life. A return 
to others becomes the vital second step. 

Secondly, Kierkegaard highlights the fact that for the individual to 
successfully grow beyond the lessons learned in the home that included a 
chemically addicted parent, he/she must gain a measure of understanding of 
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the ways in which he/she acquired his/her views of reality. Such acquisition 
is a spiritual/mental process as the individual begins to shape life according to 
his/her chosen norms. As the ACA begins the process of discovery which is 
uniquely his/her own, the foundation of these norms will unfold. They might 
well have grown out of the expectations of the parents and/or other 
significant adults. These functioned as the absolute for the child. But the 
child is now an adult and is experiencing problematic behaviors and 
relationships that suggest that the absolute in place in their lives is, in 
theological terms, a false one. This absolute was possibly not one of their own 
choosing as a child, and they have learned to shape their approaches to reality 
in terms of this external, and false, absolute. But the pain in their lives 
suggests to them that a change is needed, that a more genuine absolute must be 
claimed. 

These are the terms in which the pastoral counselor is encouraged to relate 
to the ACA with whom he/she works. Whether the client identifies themselves 
as a Christian, or Hindu, or Jew, or as a part of any other faith community, or 
does not identify themselves in such terms at all, he/she still is wrestling with 
that which functions as absolute for them. Through the therapeutic 
relationship, the client can experience ways in which he/she relates to others 
that leads to pain in their lives. They may gain insight into the ways in which 
they learned such patterns of relating. And they may experiment with new 
ways of being in relationship. Each of these is a powerful and necessary step 
for new growth. But if the client is genuinely to move beyond understandings 
and relating strategies that reflect the agendas of others more than their own, 
they must grapple with their view of their own ultimate potential, and thus 
their own absolute. 
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It is here that psychology and theology move together in the life of the 
individual, and in the therapeutic relationship. As the client begins to gain a 
view of the ways in which their own story unfolded, of the relationships 
which influenced their ways of knowing, they will experience themselves 
turning inward. As this process comes to be trusted, the client will go deeper 
into themselves and their perspectives, and will encounter there a desire to 
return to the old views, the ones which led to pain but which were known. 

The client will grieve decisions and time which were given to the projects and 
goals of others, and personal desires which were never sought after. And if 
they continue on, they will come to discover something they had carried with 
them all along- the ability to choose. This ability will feel foreign and 
untrustworthy, and the support of the therapist will be needed as they take the 
risk of experimenting with new abilities. As the client grows, he/she will 
come to expect more from him/herself; the standard will be raised. The 
individual will begin to claim a more genuine absolute for their lives. 

All persons benefit from the examination of their absolute. But such an 
examination will be new for many ACAs, as may be the thought that they have 
the ability to do such an examination for themselves. As the client takes on 
more and more initiative for shaping their perspectives on themselves and 
reality, based on a more health-filled and self-chosen absolute, the usefulness 
of the therapeutic relationship begins to come to an end. The role and possible 
approaches of the pastoral counselor will be addressed further in Chapter 6. 
But the therapist must establish as a primary operating standard for 
themselves the understanding that as the ACA begins the process of discovery, 
the journey is ultimately their own. It is the privilege of the pastoral 
counselor to accompany them, to encourage, to provide a relationship with 
which the individual may experiment and learn. But the decision to turn 
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inward, the resolve to confront themselves and ultimately their absolute, 
remains with the client. It is the client who must experience their identity, 
their truth, as an individual. 

Informing Perspective While Hearing the Story 

The goals of the pastoral counselor and the ACA client are the same in many 
ways. Each seeks to attain some structure in their unders tanding of the 
development of ACAs, the therapist bringing such understanding to the 
relationship, the client gaining it for themselves in the process. Each looks to 
such structure, however, to inform only. For the absolutely essential 
achievement of pastoral therapy with the ACA client is that he/she be enabled 
to speak in his/her own voice. It is this very voice that has often been 
silenced, and perhaps even unrecognized by the individual him/herself, by 
the following of external absolutes. In this new relationship, the client moves 
to voice independently his/her view of history, of the chang in g nature of 
reality, of the truths found on the path inward. The informed perspective 
provides a solid foundation of experience to which the client may relate, and 
which in turns thus frees him/her to speak in her/his unique way. 

The work of the clinicians and empiricists in the field of ACAs, of Sullivan, 
and of Kierkegaard come together at this point of the informed perspective 
helping to free the voice of the individual. Each provides a primary strength 
in its own right, while offering support to the strengths of the others. The 
clinicians and empiricists reflect the experience of the ACA, lifting up 
different parts of that experience for examination. Sullivan frames a 
developmental process in which the individual is oriented to successfully 
reading the messages given them by significant others. And Kierkegaard 
points to the process by which individuals lose their identifying realities 
when they refuse to choose, and by which they regain that identity by 
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wrestling with their own perspectives, choosing intentionally the absolute 
that will function in their lives. Each of these strengths represent a 
necessary component of the process of discovery and new growth that is 
possible for the ACA client who has chosen to relate to a pastoral counselor. 

These three perspectives on the experience of AC As (clinical/empirical, 
social psychological as represented by Sullivan, and theological as represented 
by Kierkegaard) come together most powerfully and usefully in three areas. 
They work together to inform the development and potential recovery of ACAs 
in terms of identity occurring as a function of security operations, the process 
of development being intimately related to the surrounding environment, and 
the debilitating process of taking one set of skills into new situations, rather 
than experimenting with a variety of skills. These areas will each be 
examined to identify ways in which they illuminate the development of ACAs, 
and directions to which they point for the new growth of these persons. Each 
area will be explored from the perspectives of the clinicians/empiricists, of 
Sullivan, and of Kierkegaard. The goal is to allow each to expand the 
understanding of the pastoral counselor and the client of the ways in which 
development has been closely related to experience, and how this relationship 
can be used for more healthful future living. 

Identity as a Function of Security 

Clinicians/Empiricists 

The clinicians cited above each operated with the either implicit or explicit 
assumption that it is a truly threatening thing for a child to oppose the actions 
or views of either the chemically addicted or sober parent. For Sharon 
Wegscheider-Cruse, the assumption was a foundation point. In a home with a 
chemically addicted parent the child is frequently bumping up against rules 
that make little sense to them. She suggests that family rules are a function of 
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the self-esteem of the rule makers, the parents, and if low self-esteem is a part 
of the parental personality then the child is likely to run into perfectionistic 
expectations in the family rules. The issue need not be low self-esteem, but the 
rules will probably reflect areas of underdevelopment in the parent about 
which he/she may well be defensive. The reality of alcohol/drug dependence 
expands such potential areas. So the child is faced with obeying the rules or 
taking steps which reflect her/his own judgment. The choice becomes acting 
on rules that are confusing, or risking losing the acceptance of the most 
significant persons in his/her life. 2 An example of such a rule is that the 
child is told not to tell anyone that her father came home drunk late the night 
before. This experience was probably quite frightening to her, and she wants 
to tell her teacher or some other trusted adult about it in an effort to validate 
her own perception of reality. So she is faced with a choice. She must either 
remain silent about her fears, thus ensuring, at least temporarily, the 
acceptance of the parents, but risking the development of doubt about her own 
perspective of reality, or she may gain the comfort needed by sharing her 
feelings, and risk rejection by her parents for breaking the family rules on 
silence. 

Black suggests that the behavior which the children in chemically addicted 
homes, including not expressing emotions, utilizing controlling behavior and 
losing a sense of the power of choice, all make sense within that context and 
are efforts to stabilize the home. 3 Said differently, the child begins to base 
his/her behaviors and self-understanding on efforts to feel safe in the home. 
Empirical research that sought to discover characteristics of ACAs that led to 
successful adjustment inadvertently uncovered data that added to the idea that 

2 Wegscheider-Cruse, 42, 49-55. 

3 Black, 13-14. 
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identity for ACAs is to a large extent a function of efforts to gain security. 
Werner suggested, as noted above, that among the personal characteristics 
that aided successful adjustment for children of alcoholics was the possession 
of a temperament that elicited positive attention from caregivers. Clair and 
Genest reported that children of alcoholics utilized more emotion-focused 
coping with problems than problem focus, as well as more wishful thinking 
and avoidant strategies. 4 And Benson and Heller noted that daughters of 
alcoholics reported greater neurotic and acting-out symptomatology than 
daughters of non-alcoholics. 5 
Sullivan 

The idea that identity grows out of efforts to gain security was a primary 
one for Sullivan. As discussed in Chapter 3 he held that the initial experience 
of learning by the infant was motivated by the desire to avoid anxiety. The 
infant comes to be able to differentiate various facial expressions and voice 
tones of the parent. Language skills are acquired as the child receives 
attention for making some sounds while other sounds are ignored. The child 
thus learns to repeat those behaviors that lead to approval by the parents, and 
to avoid those behaviors that lead to disapproval and the accompanying 
anxiety. For Sullivan the very process of attention is controlled by this effort 
to maintain security. The self-system, that which is referred to when someone 
speaks of "I," develops a keen awareness of the expectations of others. It 
operates to warn the individual of potential anxiety in situations which the 
individual encounters. 

The self-system, the "I," not only functions to warn of potential anxiety, but 
through selective inattention works to protect the individual from it. Areas of 

4 Clair and Genest, 345-55. 

5 Benson and Heller, 305-12. 
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underdevelopment which will be highlighted by potential situations are 
defended as the individual misses the point of encounters he/she may have. 
Sullivan suggested that while the events do in fact occur, the individual does 
not allow their potential meanings into awareness, and thus do not experience 
the anxiety. The danger of course is that the individual concurrently fails to 
move through an event that might identify for him/her a growing edge in 
their own development. 

A number of problems occur early in life for the child if the parents do not 
provide consistent learning experiences. For the child who is so focused on 
the significant caregivers, it is crucial that the messages received from those 
caregivers be consistent and supportive for needed skills to develop. Sullivan 
offers a powerful example of this in the need of the child for the participation 
and attention of the parents. If this participation is not forthcoming, the child 
learns this and recognizes that a change is needed. They often then find a less 
direct way to ask for the needed attention (such as over achievement in school 
or some form of offensive behavior) and are then rewarded by the parent. 
They are thus encouraged to be less overt about identifying their needs to 
those who matter. The child in this case has begun to develop his/her 
strategies of relating to others based on indirect and externally directed ways 
of expressing their needs. 

Sullivan would agree with Black that the behaviors of the child in the 
chemically addicted home would make sense to them at the time. Controlling 
behaviors or even losing a sense of their ability to choose would be efforts to 
avoid the anxiety of confronting the behavior of the parent, thus risking the 
additional anxiety of rejection by that parent. By focusing on those aspects of 
reality which the parent will reward, the child learns to protect themselves 
from the threatening anxiety, but in turn loses the opportunity to strengthen 
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their skills which would come from expressing their own judgment and 
perspective. 

He would argue that Werner is correct that developing a temperament that 
elicits attention from the parents would be natural for children of a 
chemically addicted parent, but he would not agree that such development 
would be beneficial. As his suggestion that the child learns to redirect his/her 
needs for attention as they are responded to by the parent maintains , l earning 
to present a temperament that calls out nurturing from the parents might well 
receive attention, but the child again does not confront their anxiety, or the 
reality that they must coerce the parental attention. Rather the child learns 
how to manipulate that which is needed, and the healthy growing edges go 
unattended. 

Among the characteristics she noted among ACAs, Woititz included a 
tendency to enter into a course of action without a thorough consideration of 
the consequences. Learning in their homes of origin that thin gs must be 
accomplished immediately if they are to be accomplished at all, ACAs adopt this 
pattern as adults. 6 I understand her discussion of such impulsivity to mean 
that ACAs settle on a plan and then feel it must be acted on immediately, failing 
to trust the process of their decisions and plans. This being so, they often 
repeat harmful patterns of behaviors and relationships. 

Sullivan would here point to his idea of selective inattention and agree with 
Woititz. Using his perspective, ACAs feel great anxiety at the thought of not 
ga inin g some desired object or plan because early in life they were told a great 
many things by their parents that did not pan out. The authorities in their life 
were not consistent, and rather than addressing this directly, ACAs fail to 
learn through the repetition of these events because they are not aware of 

6 Woititz, 90, 93. 
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them, avoiding the meaning to avoid anxiety. They simply learn a less direct, 
less health-filled way of addressing their fear. Rather than acknowledging 
that authority has been inconsistent in the past, and learning then to trust 
themselves, they rush to achieve their goals, and find themselves repeating 
harmful patterns while wondering how they got into those messes again. 
Kierkegaard 

Wegscheider-Cruse's idea that the child's effort to reflect independently on 
the rules of the home will be seen as rebellion finds expression in different 
terms in Kierkegaard. In his discussion noted above of the process by which 
individuals accept the definition of reality as determined externally, he 
suggested that as this process applies to the church the established order 
becomes deified and everything else, including the God-individual (or 
absolute-individual) relationship, is secularized. It becomes the social 
expectation that a universal function as absolute in the life of the individual. 
If the individual dares to appeal to the God-relationship, to another absolute, 
he/she is seen as trying to be something more than human. The individual, 
whether they are challenging the rules of the home or of the church, are 
seeking to apply a norm to their fives which is different from the one 
established by the powers that be. 

Such chosen conflict with the external standards is a sign of hope and 
health for the individual, Kierkegaard would argue. But the easier road is 
usually taken, that of acceptance, of foregoing the work of choosing by 
agreeing to the terms offered externally. Becoming part of the crowd ensured 
that identification and accountability would not be required of the individual. 
But it also ensured that personal identity would disappear as well. For 
Kierkegaard, the positing of the spirit of humans, the application of that 
which makes one human, occurs as the individual becomes aware of the 
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possibility of choice. But most refuse to gain such awareness, preferring the 
non-identity, and its assumed benefit, non-struggle, of identification only as a 
part of the crowd. 

Thus while the ACA reflects on his/her efforts to avoid anxiety, to elude 
rejection from the significant caregivers that Sullivan points to, they are 
reflecting on another, deeper process. The same actions that were designed to 
protect them from anxiety also served to separate them from that upon which 
their uniqueness as persons was founded- their ability to choose, to move 
through their own experiences and measure the affect and thoughts and 
events and determine for themselves. Black suggests that a majority of 
children of chemically dependent parents learn to exhibit behaviors that do 
not attract much attention to the child. 7 For those who flee to the crowd in a 
search for definitions of life, Kierkegaard posits that successful life comes to 
be equated with reducing one's own significance. The same dynamic is being 
described by each. As the ACA continues the pattern learned early in life of 
looking to others to provide definitions, central meanings, absolutes, the goal 
comes to be to give up their own centrality. They succeed in removing the 
significance of their own experience by looking to others to tell them what 
those experiences mean. The events do not mean what they could for the 
individual because they do not reflect on them naturally for themselves. 
Which of course was Sullivan’s description of the activity of the self-system. 

As the ACA then moves into the therapeutic relationship, the pastoral 
counselor does well to keep this experiential/psychological/theological lens 
before her/him. Attention must be brought to the ways in which the client 
gains his/her understandings of his/her goals, views of reality, and self- 
identity. Are they the result of experience, or do they rather come from the 

7 Black, 13-17. 
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significant persons in the individual's life to an extreme degree? What served 
as a survival tool for the child, deferring to the powerful significant other, 
will be self-defeating for the adult who wonders why they repeat unhealthy 
patterns of behavior, and often wonder just what their own goals might be. 

Development and the Environment 

The second major area in which the three perspectives meet in greatest 
significance for the ACA and the pastoral counselor is that of the development 
of the personality and its relationship to the environment. The areas 
examined in earlier chapters stress this relationship, each lifting up aspects 
which serve to highlight and inform the experience of many ACAs. 
Clinicians/Empiricists 

Woititz, Black, Wegscheider-Cruse and Wilson-Schaef all pointed to the 
reaction to reality by persons in a home with a chemically addicted parent. 

For Woititz, as indicated above, the most important issue in such a home is the 
desire to not confront reality, to avoid addressing what is actually occurring in 
the family. The result is that children growing in such homes develop a 
tendency to avoid difficult situations and fail to gain a clear sense of what 
skills they will need to develop. Wegscheider-Cruse framed a growth goal for 
ACAs to be the ability to identify in a reality-based way what had happened in 
their homes of origin, and what was happening now. Black argued that for 
treatment to be beneficial, ACAs must come to believe that there is no need to 
act as though events in the past were any different than they truly were- 
again pointing to a reality-based perception of the environment. 

For Wilson-Schaef, the individual's relation to reality was absolutely 
primary. She argued that society itself was an addicted system that sought to 
define reality for the individual, in terms of what goals one should seek, how 
relationships should be pursued, and what importance individuals had. 
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Persons had either to confront the system or buy into it, allowing the system to 
define reality and to encourage the individual to cease relying on their own 
experiences. 

As indicated in Chapter 2, the most recent empirical work on ACAs suggests 
that family dysfunction, rather than parental addiction per se, is the 
important variable in predicting life difficulties for ACAs. It was noted that 
Werner and Broida found a significant relationship between family 
dysfunction and self-esteem among ACAs. Studies by Tweed and Ryff, 

Churchill, Broida and Nicholson, Werner, Benson and Heller and Clair and 
Genest all suggested that the impact of the family support and/or family 
dysfunction plays a significant, and perhaps primary, role in the adjustment 
and development of children in homes with a chemically addicted parent. 

Each of these perspectives suggest that the ACA undertakes his/her early 
attempts to shape her/his perspectives on reality and strategies of relating to 
others within the context of trying to adapt to the chemically dependent 
environment. They learn skills which are useful in the face of family 
dysfunction, whether those skills be not to discuss problematic issues, keeping 
emotions to themselves, or attempting to control the behavior of others. If 
there remains a reality-based and supportive network within the family, 
despite the parental addiction, recent research suggests that the children in 
this home can develop with more normal and healthy skills in place. 

Sullivan 

As stressed earlier, for Sullivan normal human development is predicated 
on the messages received by the child from the primary caregivers. The 
individual develops a sensitivity to what is accepted by those around them and 
what will be rejected, and thereby the rewarded behaviors and perspectives 
are reinforced. The very learning process then is founded on the individual's 
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perception of the way they are being received by the environment. And 
through the activity of the self-system, those needs and skills of the person 
which lead to rejection are associated with anxiety and fall into unawareness. 

This process becomes more complex through the life cycle but remains 
foundationally in place. The child learns the important process of 
discriminating among authorities and authority situations. If the parents 
provide inconsistent messages of guidance, discipline and love, Sullivan 
suggested that the deterioration of this skill in foresight may begin as early as 
the thirtieth month of life. The juvenile enters into new relationships and is 
influenced during the school years by the sight of other juveniles relating to 
authority in patterns different from their own. If their process of self¬ 
reflection has not been interrupted by parental messages, the juvenile then 
begins to compare their own patterns with those of others. Understandings 
are checked against those of others. The environment is used as a sounding 
board against which the individual may question and correct messages and 
understandings already in place. 

This learning process continues throughout life, with the self-system 
functioning to keep the individual unaware of potentially problematic areas, 
which are at the same time potential growth edges. The very functioning and 
shape of this self-system is a function of those persons who made up the 
environment of the developing individual. According to Sullivan, the 
successful development of the individual is to a large extent a function of 
opportunity, of the nature of their environment. The person will literally 
integrate into the environment which is present. If the significant persons 
in his/her environment favor a limited perspective on relationship and the 
world, the individual is likely to develop such a perspective. If they have the 
opportunity, through relationships or education or travel or a number of 
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other possibilities, to gain a broader view of the world as environment, it is 
with this world that the person will integrate. 

Sullivan's work then supports that of the research on and clinical 
observation of ACAs. Together they describe a process by which children of 
chemically addicted parents attempt to develop their skills, and their self¬ 
understanding and identity, in relation to those who surround them and make 
up their environment. The early messages they receive about those attempts 
have a significant impact on which such skills and understandings will be 
retained, which will be abandoned, and which will be changed in form. If 
there are forces within the child's life that encourage him/ her to experiment 
with new abilities and self-directed understandings, then she/he is more 
likely to develop without many of the difficulties experienced by a number of 
ACAs. If however the home functions with the addiction as the hub around 
which all behaviors and relationships are centered, the individual learns to 
integrate with an environment that is unhealthy and encourages the 
utilization of skills that will not be useful outside that home. The persons 
learns that who they are, how they may view themselves and others, and what 
skills they need to develop, are a function of an environment that is based on 
an addiction, and is therefore invested in interpreting reality for the 
environment members. When they leave that environment, they find 
themselves applying these skills and understandings in relationships in 
which such skills will not be appreciated. They function in terms of pleasing 
the environment, the absolute, as they always have, but are now expected by 
the new environment to make more individually-centered choices. They are 
expected to reflect on reality for themselves, rather than accepting the view 
of reality offered them by the addicted environment. But they do not have in 
place the skills needed for such personal reality reflection. 
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Kierkegaard 

The clinicians/empiricists and Sullivan would point to a process by which 
ACAs developed their skills for living that occurred in relation to the 
significant others in their lives. Who they became was dete rmin ed to an 
unhealthy degree by other persons. Kierkegaard would describe this in terms 
of the absolute that was functioning for the individual. 

Kierkegaard posited that the established order, the environment that is 
invested in determining the perspectives of the individual, works against the 
greatest need of the individual, which is to develop a self-concern. He was not 
here pointing to a self-concern that is to be equated with egoism, but rather 
an activity of integrity by which the individual considered his/her own life 
and how that life would be lived. The individual could choose what norm would 
function for them against which they might judge their lives, or this norm 
could be received from the outside. If the latter was done, the resulting norm 
would be a shallow one, a standard that encouraged conformity rather than 
challenge, a toeing of the line rather than a struggle for personal change. 
Rather than encouraging the development of self-concern, the established 
order would rather see such inward-turning as an attempt by the individual to 
raise themselves beyond the boundaries of humanity. 

What Schaef called the addicted society Kierkegaard described in terms of 
the established order. Each were pointing to a reality outside of the individual 
that had its own agenda, and which was enhanced by the individual buying 
into that agenda, thus shaping his/her view of reality by it. Schaef indicated 
that the addicted system operates on the assumption that persons will actively 
cooperate in their own failure to use all of their capabilities by allowing the 
system to provide a structure of reality. Persons who live in this system and 
with this agenda fear the time their own opinions will differ from those of the 
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parsons who make them feel secure. Sullivan would of course agree with this 
statement. For Schaef, the goal of the addictive system is to keep persons 
operating with a frame of reference that is not determined by their own 
perceptions and feelings. 8 

Kierkegaard would agree that the established order assumes a participation 
by the individuals by giving up their individuality. But he would then add that 
the individual possesses the capability to do the opposite, to determine for 
themselves what will be the absolute by which their lives will be gauged. The 
individual who makes this choice will find themselves in a society that acts 
according to the agenda of the established order but which declares it acts for 
the good of the people. 9 Many ACAs lived in homes where a parent was not 
available to them emotionally, who perhaps missed work or did not follow 
through on commitment, but was told not to tell friends or teachers or to seek 
any other kind of support. When the individual gives away his/her right to 
determine for themselves, he/she must also resign any assumption that 
concern for the individual will necessarily exist as well. When the 
environment is allowed to determine reality, it will also determine what is 
considered healthy. And it may be assumed that this perspective on health 
will coincide with the order's view of reality. 

Kierkegaard adds then to the discussion of development and its relation to 
the environment the outlook that reality will be dramatically influenced for 
the individual by whatever functions as absolute for them. If the established 
order, the significant other, the addicted parents, or any other external reality 
is allowed to determine for the individual his/her view of reality, then that 
external is for them an absolute. All of the skills they develop, the way in 

8 Schaef, When Society Becomes an Addict 16-18, 92, 137. 

9 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom". 242. 
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which they shape their opinions, and the goals they give themselves for, will 
be judged by this absolute. 

Kierkegaard's theological viewpoint would identify such an externally 
determined view of reality functioning as an absolute as idolatry. The person 
seeks to gauge their actions and goals, to determine their relationship to the 
universal, in terms of another universal. When this is done, it is no surprise 
that the individual seeks the comfort of the crowd. The world which surrounds 
them is the ultimate norm, and so finding themselves to be like everyone else 
becomes the surest sign of salvation. 

Thus as is the norm so is the individual. If the person then will relate 
themselves to the everyday, to the universal, in terms of not another universal 
but rather in terms of a true absolute, he/she will have raised the standard, 
and thus the potential of their lives. In Kierkegaard's words, the more 
conception of God, the more self. 10 

In addressing then the experience of the individual ACA, the question of 
how the environment influenced him/her to shape his/her perspective on 
reality must be asked. Did the home that included a chemically addicted parent 
encourage the child to withhold his/her questions, and to simply accept the 
explanations offered? When she/he saw her/his father unable to go to work 
because he was drunk, was he/she told by his/her mother that daddy had the 
flu, and not to tell anyone at school? Did they learn not to count too much on 
what the alcoholic parent promised? Was the discovery made that attention 
was more quickly forthcoming when they got good grades, did extra chores 
and cared for their siblings, or perhaps when they got into trouble and failed 
their classes? Or were a different set of messages received? Did the child hear 
that mom was drunk, but that they were still safe, that it was ok to feel 

Kierkegaard, Sickness Unto Death. 111-13. 
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confused and scared, and that they were not alone? Were family rituals 
continued whenever possible, not permitting the parental dr inking to 
determine all family activities? 

How the individual came to their perspectives on reality is of paramount 
importance. If they have lived by deferring the standards of their lives to 
others, then when they begin to discover that these others are not always 
trustworthy, it can be a terrifying and baffling experience. To experiment 
with trusting their own perceptions, allowing themselves to succeed and fail 
based on their own ability of foresight and then to evaluate, will be new 
undertakings for one who has accepted the reality of the established order. 
They will be doing nothing less than changing the standard against which 
they measure their lives. They will be claiming a new absolute, discovered in 
their own spirit. 

One-Dimensional Skills 

The third major area of meeting for the clinicians/empiricists, Sullivan and 
Kierkegaard that particularly informs the experience of the ACA is that of the 
one-dimensional skills which many ACAs tend to develop. Having undergone 
their early development in an effort to adapt to an environment affected by 
parental addiction, the individual's skills are geared to facilitate survival in 
such an environment. Each of the perspectives with which we are working 
will be brought to bear on this dynamic. 

Clinicians/Empiricists 

The clinical and research literature regarding ACAs describes this process 
in terms of roles. Wegscheider-Cruse suggests that as the behavior of the 
alcoholic person becomes more abusive and/or difficult to tolerate, most 
persons in his/her life simply end their involvement with them. Such a 
decision is not as simple for family members. They usually attempt to adapt to 
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the disease, but end up in fear because they are unable to understand what it 
happening to their family. Rather than deal with the problem openly, which 
would disrupt the unhealthy but known family system, individuals use the 
defense of behavior patterns to hide their feelings. The use of such roles leads 
to a lost ability on the part of the individual to honestly express their own 
perspectives. 11 Because of the parental addiction family members feel out of 
control of what is happening in their lives. Rather than confront the 
problem, which would throw the family into even greater change, and 
heighten the feel in g of powerlessness, family members take on behavior 
patterns or roles, helping them to feel as though they have some control over 
the situation. 

Black too reports on her experience in the clinic of seeing ACAs resort to 
the use of roles as an attempt to adjust to their families of origin. She sets 
these roles over against the experience of "normal" development in which the 
child is able to explore a number of roles in different situations, discovering a 
variety of capabilities within themselves. The ACA however learned to adopt a 
more rigid role based on what was rewarded in their home. The same person 
might move from one role to another, 12 learning for example to be a placater 
with the addicted parent and the responsible child with other authorities, each 
designed to gain the attention needed, with the need being presented in ways 
which the child had learned the adult would appreciate and recognize. 

Potter and Williams provided empirical evidence for the existence of roles 
as described by clinicians. As noted in Chapter 2, they compared adults from 
alcoholic homes with adults from functional homes, and found that the role of 
the lost child was discovered at a higher level among the adults from alcoholic 

llWegscheider-Cruse, 76-77, 84-85. 

12 Black, 13-17,63. 
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homes. The ACAs demonstrated lower self-esteem and perceived smaller 
support networks. For the ACAs, positive self-esteem was related with the role 
of hero and mascot and negative self-esteem was related with the roles of 
scapegoat and lost child. 13 These persons had so effectively taken on the 
defensive roles in an attempt to deal with their environments, their self¬ 
esteem had come to be related to which role was used. 

In the Benson and Heller study cited above this pattern of adopting roles as 
a survival mechanism finds indirect support. They studied adult daughters of 
alcoholic fathers and found that these ACA women reported greater neurotic 
and acting-out symptomatology than the daughters of non-alcoholic fathers. 
These women were found to be more likely to have come from homes with a 
high level of parental conflict and to remember fewer supportive 
relationships. 14 These women then took on patterns of behavior, here 
described as symptomatology, that served to attract the attention needed and 
that was not forthcoming in the family of origin. Even the study done by 
Werner alone that concluded that ACAs do not necessarily have later life 
problems suggested that one of the characteristics that lead to successful 
development was the possession of a temperament that elicited positive 
attention from caregivers. 15 
Sullivan 

Sullivan echoes Werner in his own language. In his work on the childhood 
epoch of development he suggests that the infant's need for tenderness 
becomes the child's desire for physical contact. The young child wants the 
parents to participate, to be involved in what the child is doing. As the child 
grows, this desire becomes a need for an audience. The parent doesn't 

Potter and Williams, 70-77. 

14 Benson and Heller, 305-12. 

15 Werner, 34-40. 
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necessarily have to be doing the same activity so long as they are watching. 
The child still feels as though the parent is involved, and needs this 
involvement. If for some reason the parent does not provide the needed 
attention, the child learns the need for tenderness is not going to be met and 
develops a less direct way of expressing the need. The parent might reward 
this less demanding expression of the need with the desired attention. If even 
this expression goes unrewarded, Sullivan suggests the child may turn to 
malevolent expressions of her/his need. 16 

The child has learned to express his/her needs in a way that will be 
rewarded by the caregivers. Werner suggested that children of addicted 
parents would be supported in their efforts to develop without difficulties 
experienced by many ACAs by attaining a temperament that elicited positive 
attention from the caregivers. Whether the language is temperament or the 
expression of need, Werner and Sullivan are both pointing to the use by the 
child of behavior patterns that are designed for success within their given 
household. 

Sullivan extended this perspective into what would now be described as a 
dysfunctional family. In his work with obsessional clients he noted that 
frequently in the home of origin the client had had little opportunity to 
expand his/her verbal abilities in terms of foresight and function. In these 
homes there seemed to be a pattern of speech which allowed a family member 
to avoid the consequences of their behavior, and which was understood to end 
the matter for all concerned. "I'm sorry" or some other phrase was recognized 
as ending the situation without any further exploration being allowed. The 
child then learned that the use of this phrase would help them avoid anxiety, 


Sullivan, Interpersonal Theory. 201-02. 
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but did not address any feelings they might have about the situation. Dad and 
Mom might not punish them, but neither did they seem happy. 17 

Wegscheider-Cruse noted that in families with parental addiction members 
choose to use behavior patterns rather than openly confront the problem. 
Sullivan suggested that in dysfunctional families like those of the obsessional 
client, this "verbal magic" is used rather than engage in the open hostility 
that is the only option that seems available. 18 Each is pointing to the same 
process by which family members learn to avoid the dreaded but needed 
conflict that would facilitate change by adopting defensive patterns of 
behavior. Said differently, rather than basing their behavior on their own 
experience and judgment, they turn to forms of behavior which are dictated 
by the environment. They take on roles. 

If the use of such verbal magic is not changed through new learning 
opportunities, Sullivan suggests, the individual becomes less able to use 
implicit verbal skills and becomes increasingly obsessional. New situations 
are met with the skills which brought limited security in the home. In each 
situation in which anxiety may be experienced, the only existing skill is 
utilized, and while the anxiety is temporarily avoided the individual misses an 
opportunity to learn a new way of communicating. Time and again he/she 
meets new situations with a repertoire of one capability. 19 

Sullivan here dramatically enlightens the process described by the 
clinicians/empiricists as the use of roles. The individual who grows up in a 
home that communicates with a language based on the home itself, rather 
than on the reality shared with society, will have great difficulty 
communicating with that society. This language/communication ability of the 

17 Sullivan, Cliniral Studies. 229-30. 

Sullivan, Clinical Studies. 231. 

*9 Sullivan, Clinical Studies. 234-35. 
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family is not limited to the spoken word, but includes the attitudes transmitted 
from parents to children about which parts of the individual are valuable and 
which are not. In Sullivan's dysfunctional family, the message is clear that 
the avoidance of conflict, the maintenance of appearances is valued while the 
expression and working through of emotions is not. 

Sullivan's perspective will now be used to examine the experience of a 
woman with whom I worked in a pastoral counseling relationship (identifying 
information has been changed). "Cindy" was a recently divorced woman in 
her 40s who lived with her son, age 8. Cindy's father was an alcoholic, who 
she described as being quite unavailable to her emotionally. He was very 
critical of Cindy and her two sisters, and she reported feeling as though she 
could do little to please him. She described her mother as strong, a 
characteristic she attributed to her mother because she had stayed with her 
father for so long. Cindy entered therapy following her second divorce, 
saying that she was extremely confused and in great pain because she had 
repeatedly entered into relationships with men that came to hurtful endings, 
and she had no idea as to why. 

As therapy progressed Cindy identified a pattern of severe work habits 
which she imposed on herself. Throughout her professional career she was 
accustomed to working 12-14 hour days, usually while seeking professional 
credentialing concurrently, a process that her peers undertook as a full-time 
endeavor. In her marriages she had chosen partners who were unavailable to 
her emotionally. The first husband was addicted to chemicals, and the second 
simply withdrew from her when marital problems were first encountered. As 
she began to focus on her own behavior in these relationships, Cindy made the 
discovery that she had carried her own verbal magic, her own role from 
childhood in a home with an alcoholic parent, into her marriages. 
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In examining her relationship with her father Cindy realized that she had 
sought to get beyond his seemingly omnipresent criticism by high levels of 
achievement. Whether the goal was a high grade or, later as an adult, rapid 
advancement in her career, Cindy had learned that her self-esteem, which as a 
child had been a function of the messages she received from her father, was a 
function of her ability to accomplish at dramatic levels. When the business 
she had shared with her second husband began to fail, and he withdrew from 
her emotionally, she felt like a failure herself, but did not have the skills she 
needed to reflect on her own feelings. When her first husband had turned to 
chemical use, she had joined him in an effort to remain connected, even 
against her vague awareness that she did not want to use chemicals. 

Cindy had heard the message from her family of origin clearly- self-esteem 
is linked to achievement. So when she encountered difficulties in her 
relationships as an adult, she turned to the one skill she had, and sought to 
accomplish, to do better, to achieve and thus bolster her self-esteem. Sullivan 
suggests that the time verbal magic will most likely fail the obsessive client is 
when an individual which is very important to their security, such as a 
spouse, becomes critical of them. As they do not have the analytic skills 
needed to address their problematic behavior, they can only resort to the role 
they have always known, and which possibly led to the problems initially. 20 
When achievement failed to help Cindy, when her business failed, she had no 
idea where to turn. She did not have the skills to examine her own behavior, 
as she had learned only the verbal magic, only the single skill. When I met 
her, she had not grieved the most recently ended marriage, but was rather 
planning to begin a masters program. She was gearing up to achieve again, 
the one thing she knew to do. 

20 Sullivan, Clinical Studies. 238-42. 
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By turning to roles, ACAs are seeking to gain some feeling of control over 
the lives in an environment that constantly causes them to question their own 
judgment. When Cindy achieved high grades in school as a child, but then 
heard from her father that they were not enough, her own sense of 
achievement was thrown into doubt. When a child sees a parent fall down 
from being drunk, and hears the other parent say nothing is wrong, the 
child's feelings that something is terribly wrong are immediately suspect. 
These children learn to take on the understanding and representation of 
reality as presented by the environment. They learn that these 
understandings, these approaches, these roles, provide some limited success in 
the home. As Sullivan wrote, they succeed in avoiding the anticipated anxiety, 
but learn that their approaches don't address all their needs. The role works, 
but not very well. 

This effort then to feel in control works in a limited way while the ACA lives 
in the home with the addicted parent, but the time comes to leave that 
environment. As they take on their own living arr ang ements, work 
situations, and social relationships, they find themselves faced with a variety 
of novel challenges, and opportunities to grow. Lacking the history of 
experimenting with a variety of roles and capabilities that Black described, 
these persons turn to the skill they do have, the role that served them at home. 
In the new situations, however, the environment is different, and the role that 
was rewarded at home is now not even understood. As the individual 
encounters more and more difficulties because of their limited ability to meet 
new challenges, they turn repeatedly to the role that has become even more 
problematic than in the past, because it no longer provides even limited 
success. The environment changed, but the environment-related skills did 
not. 
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This process would be dangerous and painful enough, but the operation of 
the self-system, as described by Sullivan, functions to keep the individual 
unaware of the process. As noted above Woititz noted a pattern among her ACA 
clients of moving into situations without much previous planning, wasting a 
good deal of time and energy dealing with the consequences. The self-system 
provides a useful way to visualize this pattern in the behavior of ACAs. 

Staying with the skills they developed in the family of origin, they retain that 
perspective even after moving into new situations. Cindy and the masters 
program represents this well. Rather than learning from the conflict which 
ensues after the application of old skills to new situations, many ACAs remain 
confused as to why they have experienced similar problems repeatedly. 

Unable to look beyond the old perspective, indeed being perhaps unaware of 
this one-perspective view on their part, they repeat patterns of behavior that 
are not useful in new situations, and thus encounter time and again the 
resulting pain of inappropriate responses. 

Kierkegaard 

Being unaware of the limiting perspective that frustrates attempts at new 
growth would come as no surprise to Kierkegaard. The most common stage of 
self-awareness among persons in his view was a stage that was actually 
unawareness. As discussed in Chapter 4, the individual does not conceive of 
themselves in spiritual terms, orienting their lives rather to the universal. 21 
As the reality offered externally to the individual is accepted, safety comes to 
be experienced as being like the others. Being a member of the crowd, 
becoming what is expected, receives the focus of all effort. The result is an 
absence of anxiety. The price is a loss of the ability to choose. 


21 Kierkegaard, Sickness Unto Death. 73, 75. 
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The correct role of the crowd, of members of society, Kierkegaard wrote in 
reference to his own experience with the church, was to live as though what 
was presented as Christianity was in fact the way of the Christ, regardless of 
how the individual experienced what was presented. The proper role was to 
live as though everything were alright, despite what was experienced. 22 To 
find safety the individual was to declare that the established order was correct, 
that the external view took precedence over the experience of the individual. 

To live committed to the reality provided, to remain unaware of one's own 
possibilities, to never suspect one's own growth needs because the 
environment had suggested all needs had been met, this was the life to be led 
by most, as Kierkegaard saw it. They were to live the role carved out for them 
by the environment. Sullivan wrote that the individual will integrate with the 
environment available. Schaef suggested that if this environment is an 
addictive one, then normal acculturation will be seen as avoiding growth, 
moving to keep one's self unaware of potential abilities. Kierkegaard here 
brings these two together by suggesting that the individual who never 
wrestles to find her/his own absolute must receive one from the outside. And 
then will develop his/her life and relationships in terms of that absolute. 

All three of the major perspectives here utilized, the clinicians/empiricists, 
Sullivan and Kierkegaard, have described a process by which individuals give 
up their own centrality in an effort to gain a sense of security. They come 
together in a powerful way in the experience of ACAs. Each point to the early 
lives of ACAs and their attempts to develop relationship skills and self¬ 
perceptions in terms of the environment in which they found themselves. 
These persons were developing in homes that often gave them conflicting 
messages about who they were and could be. The direct expression of needs 

22 Kierkegaard, Attack Upon "Christendom". 221, 227. 
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was often discouraged. They learned to behave in ways which the 
environment would reward, they took on expected roles. They shaped their 
lives around the absolute that was given them. But in the process they failed 
to learn from experiences that could have stretched them, for they were too 
invested in holding onto what little security they had. Safety consisted of 
forgetting independent strides and walking where the others walked. And so 
they did. This became their reality, their absolute resting in those outside 
themselves, in the expectations of others. 

Healing 

Each of the three major perspectives used in this theological anthropology 
have pointed to the truth that as persons focus their orienting perspective 
outside of themselves, the events of their lives then fail to mean for them what 
they might have. The authors who counseled with and those who researched 
ACAs described patterns of behavior by which these individuals oriented 
themselves to their environment according to the expectations and meanings 
of the family, not their own judgments. Sullivan suggested that individuals 
will naturally acquire relational skills as a function of the messages they 
receive from others, and that they will avoid those parts of their lives that will 
lead them to anxiety, remaining unaware of those areas. Kierkegaard 
described the majority of persons whom he witnessed as being oblivious of the 
spiritual part of themselves, of measuring themselves against the norm of 
society because they never discovered that was something more to who they 
were. 

From each of these perspectives, the events of the individual's life received 
predetermined interpretations, fitting into the view of reality which was the 
product of some exterior authority. The individual was never challenged to 
grow, never questioned their own life because in a real sense it was never 
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their's to begin with. Or to paraphrase Kierkegaard, until they discovered 
their ability to choose they were never individuals. 

As the ACA then begins to experience some form of pain that is sufficient to 
lead him/her to begin to examine, for themselves, his/her life, then new and 
potentially terrifying ground is being broken. The very process of reflecting 
for themselves, without seeking the direction and approval of the established 
order in their lives may well come as surprise. Be ginnin g to let go of old ways 
of meaning making is always a wounding path, for in so doing the person lets 
go of part of their history, releases a frame that was used to explain their lives. 
The ACA who begins to turn inward will probably feel as though they are in a 
strange new land, and they do not have the long-trusted external authority to 
explain it. This is an experience they must both undertake and interpret for 
themselves. They will discover that indeed their soul is hiding an emi gr ant 

This discovery is the beginning of healing for the ACA, the discovery that 
they may turn inward and interpret for themselves. The tendency will be to 
return over and over to the known ways, to look for security in those places, 
however unhealthy, where it has been found in the past. But healing is found 
by the individual by permitting their experience to speak for itself. 

The clinical writers cited above point uniformly to the necessity for the 
ACA to learn to name reality for themselves. Woititz identified the avoidance 
of reality as the biggest problem in a home with an addicted parent. For 
Wegscheider-Cruse the only healthy option for such a family is to discuss 
directly what is going on in the home. Family members must identify 
themselves in terms of the behavior which they have been exhibiting, rather 
than in the terms dictated by the family. The individual must learn to identify 
what occurred and what is occurring in their lives. Black suggested that a key 
for recovery for ACAs is to be able to discuss reality as it has been for them, to 
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base their actions on that belief that there is no need to pretend that things 
were not as they were. 

Schaef suggested that all persons have a "healthy process," which is 
uniquely their own. This process is the living of life in terms of one's own 
guidance and awareness. The addictive system she described seeks to interrupt 
this process, requiring the individual to live according to the reality described 
by the system. Recovery begins when the system is named, when the 
individual calls reality as he/she sees it. The addictive system is no longer a 
point of reference for the individual; it ceases to be relevant as the individual 
begins to base his/her behavior on personal perceptions. 

As noted above the most recent empirical work has been geared to 
identifying characteristics of the environment and individual which lead to 
successful adjustment by the ACA. The predominant impression of these 
studies is that the degree of family dysfunction predicts well the chances of 
the individual to grow up without problems often encountered by ACAs. In 
those homes where parental addiction is present and there are few supportive 
relationships for the child, low self-esteem has been demonstrated, as well as 
more emotion based coping with problems. When the child, however, receives 
encouragement to use his/her skills, and when her/his emotions are validated, 
she/he has a much better likelihood of developing into a person able to live 
based on his/her own perceptions and judgments. 

For Sullivan, mental health is gauged by the degree to which the individual 
is aware of his/her interpersonal functioning. The less the self-system is 
able to keep him/her unaware of areas that produce anxiety, the more the 
individual will be able to reflect on those areas, to treat them as growth edges 
that lead them to learn new ways to deal with anxiety. The more aware the 
person is of his/her functioning, the better able she/he is to examine the 
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demands of each situation, look to his/her own skills, and then determine what 
will be required of them. With the self-system in greater control, the 
individual will not recognize areas of potential anxiety and the event will not 
mean for them what it might have. 

According to Sullivan, the very ways in which humans learn is a function 
of their relationships. Attention comes to be paid to those areas which serve 
the avoidance of anxiety and which are rewarded by the significant persons 
in the individual's life. Healing then from this perspective would entail 
developing an awareness of what those significant persons saw as valuable, 
and what sorts of messages the individual received as a result. As she/he is 
more aware of those areas which are problematic, which lead to anxiety, 
he/she will be less likely to automatically avoid these areas. They will be 
better able to address these situations on their own initiative, identifying and 
owning their anxiety without giving up their ability to choose how they will 
respond. Healing becomes a matter of reclaiming their own centrality. 

The perspective of Kierkegaard is the most direct of the three. If 
disappearing into the crowd is the evil, then becoming an individual is the 
way to healing, to salvation. As indicated in his discussion of the knight of 
faith, this way of the individual could not be mediated. Each person who chose 
that path would walk it for themselves. The one who refused to determine 
their lives by the direction of the crowd, who turned to a different absolute, 
would in fact restructure their lives. Their relationship with the universal 
would be relativized as they determined their relationship to the universal by 
their relationship with the absolute. The crowd no longer served as the 
ultimate standard for the individual when he/she turned inward to wrestle 
with his/her own view of reality. 
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For the person who seeks this way to healing, the discovery must be made 
that truth cannot be accepted from without, but rather must be encountered 
on one's own. For a truly personal absolute to function in the life of the 
individual, he/she must meet it for him/herself, it cannot be given by 
another. Kierkegaard used the word contemporaneousness. The truth by 
which a person determines to guide their lives must be one which has been 
wrestled with, one which carries the possibility of offending. It cannot be a 
simple solution, but rather must find it's power as an absolute in the fact that it 
has been struggled with. Jacob believed himself to be blessed only after 
wrestling with, and having been wounded by, the angel of God. 

Only as the individual is aware of him/herself as being before the absolute, 
only then do they become the infinite self. The individual will only conceive 
of themselves in terms of the norm they apply to themselves. If the crowd is 
the norm, if the external expectation is the standard, then being like the 
others is what is to be sought. 

The ACA who seeks healing from the pains born in their relationship to a 
chemically addicted parent must begin with his/her ability to choose. They 
must choose the path they wish to walk, rather than accepting a path that is 
predetermined. As a step of growth they become more aware of how their 
family looked at reality, how they framed what was happening in their homes. 
The painful truths of how they as an individual learned to distrust their own 
perceptions is claimed, and they begin to grieve lost opportunities. This 
perspective is then laid over their current pain, to examine ways in which 
they might still structure their lives in terms of the absolute that comes from 
without. The relational skills that provided some security in the home but 
which are no longer useful are identified and slowly reshaped. 
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Whatever the specific issues of the individual might be, the foundation for 
the process of healing lays in repentance, an intentional turning of the back 
on the old ways and a moving toward a more health-filled and self-chosen 
absolute. This turn inward will not come easily. The old ways are known best, 
throughout life they may have been the only ways known. When pain is 
encountered in this struggle to understand the past and the present, it will be 
a powerful temptation to return to those behaviors that have always seemed to 
bring peace. This process of discovery is one of continual re-tuming, of re¬ 
choosing to let the old ways die and to begin again to determine for one's self. 

Not all ACAs learned to give away their power of choice. Some were 
encouraged as children to stretch themselves, to express their feelings and 
doubts, and to find their own way with support. The realities of h ealing must 
always be spoken in the voice of the individual. The perspective suggested 
here must be used to inform the experience of the individual, not dictate it. 
The question must always by raised, what functions as the absolute in the life 
of this individual? It is here that discovery must begin. If the individual 
uncovers the truth that the guiding norm of his/her life has come from 
outside themselves, that somehow they have trusted the perspective of others 
more than their own, then a path of healing has suggested itself. But this 
healing, like the true absolute, must be wrestled with by the individual. It 
cannot be handed to them by another. To seek renewal in this manner is to 
only return to the old ways. Genuine he alin g, like any truth worth 
incorporating into the life of the individual, must finds it's power in having 
been bom in the struggle. For only then may it be truly said, "This is mine." 

Conclusion 

The ACAs with whom the pastoral counselor works retain the same basic 
drive for health that is a part of all persons. The efforts they made in their 
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families of origin were attempts to deal with confusing and terrifying 
situations. The decisions they made then made sense at the time. The skills 
they developed, and the ones they never gave birth to, were a function of this 
desire to survive. 

From the perspective of this theological anthropology it is unfair to think 
of the child making decisions initially, because his/her development was from 
infancy a function of the message he/she received from his/her significant 
caregivers. The skills developed were skills designed to promote survival and a 
measure of security in a place that often felt unsafe and confusing. 

But when the ACA seeks out the pastoral counselor, when pain has led 
him/her to begin their long walk inward, then choice may be rightly 
addressed. Something has intruded on his/her one set of skills, a different 
perspective has suggested itself, the thought has emerged that there might 
well be another way. Certainly it is believed that the old way no longer is 
helpful. 

This discovery of the ability to choose must be nurtured and expanded as a 
part of the pastoral counseling relationship. The therapist may begin with the 
insights gained here that the ACA who has looked to others to guide and put 
meaning on life has probably given up his/her ability to choose at some level 
in an effort to gain some security. The client must begin by becoming aware 
of the ways in which he/she were taught to view reality, what parts of 
themselves were valued by their families, and what parts of themselves they 
were encouraged to forget. 

ACAs that were rewarded for accepting and participating in the family's 
view of the world unquestioningly have given themselves to an unholy 
absolute. Such a guiding norm does not restore life, but sedates it. Schaef 
wrote of accepting the addictive system as not living and not dying. Sullivan 
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suggested that the opposite of mental health was being unaware of what led to 
anxiety for oneself. And Kierkegaard charged the established order of his day 
with applying Christianity "tranquilizingly." When the individual gives up 
their own view of reality, when their self-understanding is a function of the 
agenda of others and not of their own experience, then life begins to be 
drained away. Skills are not developed as they might be because their need is 
never discovered. Uniqueness is not explored because being like the crowd, 
becoming what is expected, is the road to health. 

Kierkegaard suggested that when an individual refuses to choose, accepting 
instead the understandings and perspectives of others, he/she then begins to 
lose his/her identifying realities. Certainly this is the experience of many 
persons who began their development in a home with a chemically addicted 
parent. Roles, patterns of behavior, are utilized for defense, rather than 
acting from their own judgment. Areas of conflict are avoided, both as 
individuals and as families, because things seem so out of control already. 
Primary messages, vital feedback about who the person might be come from 
persons whose own lives are oriented by an addiction. The world of the 
addicted person revolves around their chemical, and the ACA learns to place 
his/her own life in orbit around the family. 

Avoiding, hiding, calling things by the agreed upon name, keeping quiet 
even when they wanted to shout. These became the survival skills of many 
ACAs. Skills which were intended to protect them. But when they have left 
their homes of origin, a new set of skills are required. Skills which will free 
their voices, skills that will enable them to claim their experiences as then- 
own. They need now to find their abilities to reflect, to name reality as they 
see it, and to wrestle with that which will be absolute for them. Mere survival 
is no longer the goal. Growth now becomes possible. 
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This is the person who comes to the pastoral counselor and wants to explore 
what his/her life has been like as an ACA. As they move together on the way 
of discovery, the therapist does well to structure his/her initial understanding 
in terms of the development of the individual occurring as a function of 
security operations, how this development is related to the surrounding 
environment, and the debilitating process many ACAs undergo of meeting new 
situations with one set of skills. This structure may be overlaid on the 
experience of the individual, providing insight to development and pointing to 
potential paths of growth. 

But the pastoral counselor must always remember that this tool of a 
theological anthropology is precisely that, a tool. It is offered to shed light on 
the experience of the individual, not replace it. To assume that this or any 
perspective on the individual necessarily represents his/her reality is to take 
away her/his voice before it has been used. The individual ACA who comes to 
be in a therapeutic relationship with a pastoral counselor has probably been 
told in a variety of ways throughout life that her/his voice is not significant, 
and that in fact it is useful only as a part of the crowd. And this has become 
his/her absolute. The role of the pastoral counselor is to provide a different 
kind of relationship, one in which the individual may discover his/her own 
words, perhaps even that he/she has the ability to speak independently. 

Kierkegaard was correct, the way of the individual cannot be mediated. The 
ACA in therapy is attempting to find his/her own way, possibly for the first 
time. He/She must experience his/her own grief, must feel him/herself turn 
away from the difficult path toward the known and the unhealthy, and 
struggle to turn again. They must know for themselves what it is to confront 
an absolute that guides one's life, but which was not initially of one's 
choosing. And what it is to turn inward and there wrestle to find a truer 
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absolute. As a person, a person set over against the crowd, he/she must 
experience the unsuspected potential which is his/hers that comes to light as 
this truer absolute raises the norm of his/her life. The pastoral counselor 
walks with the ACA, and it is to the nature of this walk that we turn next. But 
the ACA must choose for him/herself. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Walking Alone, Together 

In the ACA the pastoral counselor meets an individual wrestling with 
absolutes. That which had functioned for them as the norm by which they 
guided their lives has ceased to be helpful, and has in fact become harmful to 
them. Such persons have discovered that because of these norms they have 
developed skills that function well in an environment where those norms are 
shared. But they live now in a new place and require new skills. This need for 
new skills and new absolutes may well feel like the death of who they have 
been, a giving up of a painful but known identity, for one which is as yet only 
suspected. 

What is the role of the pastoral counselor when she/he enters into a 
therapeutic relationship with one who is living between parts of themselves? 
What is the therapist committed to? Is it a vision of who the client might 
become that guides his/her efforts? Does the therapist need to project a list of 
skills that the individual will require in the coming future? Said differently, 
is the role of the therapist to anticipate and seek to meet the needs of the 
client? 

If this question is exploded onto a larger frame, what is the role of the faith 
community in the life of the ACA? How may a community of believers help the 
individual who is seeking an absolute that is bom of her/his own experience, 
rather than one which is merely received? How do a group of persons who are 
committed to a moral/ethical/faith perspective examine their own 
functioning, looking to discover how their functioning impacts the life and 
search of the individual? 

This chapter will address these two areas of relatedness for the ACA. In the 
first section the intentional relationship of the pastoral counselor with the 
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AC A, as informed by the theological anthropology developed in Chapter 5, will 
be examined. The perspective offered here may be utilized by therapists from 
a variety of theoretical schools. The intent is not to recommend one approach 
over another but rather to challenge the therapist to question his/her own 
assumptions about the therapeutic relationship. Being aware of and 
intentional about his/her involvement in the life of the client will always be a 
therapeutic boon and a sign of respect for the uniqueness of the individual. 
And for the person who has until this point understood themselves primarily 
in relation to others, it might well represent a novel experience. 

The second section will explore the ways in which faith communities may 
utilize the understanding of ACAs searching for a new absolute. Such an self- 
examination by these communities might include a look at the ways in which 
their functioning encourages or discourages the individual from looking to 
her/his experience to inform her/his view of reality and what is meaningful 
in reality. The faith group might also explore its impact not only on the 
individual but on itself as a living institution. Is change and growth 
encouraged in its own movement, or are transformations of the old ways 
viewed as threatening? The faith group, the community that is given to life 
guided by an absolute, will be encouraged to examine its mode of functioning 
and living in an effort to determine whether the absolute which is confessed 
is in fact the one that shapes and sustains the community's life. 

The Individual Therapist 

In his work on human development Robert Kegan suggests an alternative to 
the familiar perspective of stages as development descriptors. He offers the 
thought that the person is not the current stage, but is rather a creative 
motion. He suggests that the ground of stages become a figure on the ground 
of process. With such a perspective in place, the stage becomes a reference 
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point to periods of dynamic stability in the process. What is stable at those 
points is the current distinction between the self and other, between subject 
and object. Such constructions in fact shape reality for the individual. 1 These 
constructions, which Kegan labels evolutionary truces, point to steps in a 
process of evolution that continually rebuilds the relationship of the 
individual to the world. The way in which the individual settles the question, 
at each truce, of what constitutes the self and other will essentially define for 
him/her the underlying logic of his/her meanings. 2 

Each evolutionary truce then is a system of knowing that represents a 
construction of reality. When the current truce encounters events that it 
cannot understand or ignore, it is faced with its own limits, its own finitude. 
The fissure between the self (the current truce) and the person who is the 
activity of meaning making may only be sensed in such moments of 
separation. 3 The person experiences themselves as somehow more than their 
current ways of viewing the world. 

Kegan's model serves the pastoral counselor well at his/her point of 
meeting with the ACA. The individual who is struggling to break away from 
externally-determined definitions of reality is seeking a new subject-object 
balance for themselves. The significant persons who earlier provided the life- 
sustaining affirmation for the individual, the persons who the individual 
feared to disagree with, are now recognized as external. Separating the other 
provides a clearer vision of the self. But this vision carries within it a threat 
as well as clarity of sight. 

1 Robert Kegan, "There the Dance Is: Religious Dimensions of a 
Developmental Framework," in Toward Moral and Religious Maturity, ed. 
Christiane Brusselmans (Morristown, NJ.: Silver Burdett, 1980), 407-08. 

2 Robert Kegan, The Evolving Self (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1982), 71,113. 

3 Kegan, "There the Dance Is," 419. 
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The movement from one truce to the next is not simply a step of growth and 
celebration. That which had been ultimate for the person in the prior truce 
becomes relative in the next, with a new ultimate coming into play. 4 The 
young infant who had not been able to differentiate him/herself from the 
environment discovers a "me" that is separate from the blanket, the crib, and 
the parent. A new subject/object balance has been struck. But now this new 
self becomes aware of impulses, and experiences these impulses as who they 
are. Before they were unified with the environment, now they are their 
impulses. In the next truce they will have impulses but will "be" another part 
of themselves. They will discover another ultimate. 

This process of the subject becoming object in the life of the individual is 
described by Kegan as the necessity of emerging from our embeddedness in 
something before we may internalize it. What is concrete must become 
unhinged 5 before we can claim it rather than identify ourselves with it. As 
the individual realizes there is a way to organize life beyond the current one, a 
sense of loss is experienced. Each movement in development amounts to a loss 
of one's own organization, one's self. As the individual begins to separate from 
the old me, affect of loss may be expressed. 6 

This emerging from that in which they were embedded is what is witnessed 
by the pastoral counselor who works with the ACA. By identifying the ways in 
which she/he accepted roles and definitions as offered from outside 
themselves, he/she steps out of immersion to these external powers and moves 
to relate to them. The therapist often sees grief and sadness in the client, even 
when moving away from an unhealthy life pattern. What was must be grieved 


4 Kegan, "There the Dance Is," 427. 

5 Kegan, Evolving Self. 31, 38. 

6 Kegan, Evolving Self. 79, 81. 
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as the old ultimate of external absolutes becomes relative to the absolute now 
born of the individual's experience. 

At each such change in what the individual identifies with, in each shift of 
ultimacy, he/she is confronted with the question "Will I be?" 7 Kegan has 
suggested that this current motion of subject becoming object, ultimate 
becoming relative, is the foundation of human personality. Yet even playing 
such a foundational role this process leads to grief as persons are aware of the 
end of who they were. For the ACA such a process might be doubly 
threatening. If they have lived most of their lives with one set of skills in 
place, skills that enable them to adapt to an environment that defines reality 
for them and discourages them from exploring their uniqueness, change has 
been a thing ever to be avoided. They have survived by holding onto the one 
group of abilities that worked in an environment they little understood. 
Finding themselves in the midst of questioning these old skills, they are faced 
with the fear of needing to reflect, feel, and define for themselves. And they 
are challenged to accept change as a thing that is no longer dangerous. The 
ACA is asking him/herself to trust some thing that up to this point in their 
lives has always led to pain when it was even acknowledged: the heart- 
centered hope that change was possible. 

The threat/hope of change causes the individual to wonder if they will even 
continue to be. That which has shaped life is now coming under fire. What 
does it mean to image one's self without the old tools, the old understandings? 
To give up the old is in part to up the self. Who then is the pastoral counselor, 
this stranger sitting in front of the person who is wondering not only how 
they may be but even if they will be? The therapist is most likely an authority 


7 Kegan, Evolving Self. 169. 
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at some level in the individual's life. Authority in the past has offered a pre¬ 
digested absolute for the ACA. How may this person be different? 

Kegan suggests that this subject/object movement in the life of the 
individual occurs in a social context. The developing infant realizes chang e in 
relationship to the parents; the young child discovers movement in the school 
environment. These contexts Kegan labeled "embeddedness cultures." The 
role of these cultures is to hold the person, to recognize him/ her, to note 
advances and new skills. As the time for change draws near, the 
embeddedness culture must let go of the person as they are, and even help as a 
bridge to the new self. Finally the culture must not then leave the individual, 
but allow him/her to re-image it. The culture that had held the individual's 
ultimacy must allow itself to become a figure on a new ground for the 
individual. Kegan points out that in modern Western culture serial 
communities and relationships have become the norm. Relief is found as the 
changing person looks to people who recognize only the new him/her. But 
long term, enduring relationships protects the process of repudiation and 
recovery of the self. Development is not only about differentiation; letting go 
of the past is a part of transition. The new evolutionary truce, the new 
balance is achieved by gaining a new ultimacy, and be re-collecting the past, 
now figure on a new ground. Persons with whom we have long-term 
relationships reflect our history, and allow us to claim where we have been 
along with the fact that we have changed, and continue to love us still. 8 

Kegan sees this view of human development as protecting the least favored 
members of a society from having their status preserved for them, because it 
does not address what society rewards. He offers the idea that the most 
important function of the women's movement was and is to provide a culture 

8 Kegan, "There the Dance Is," 430, 433-35. 
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for personally authored identity (emphasis mine). 9 As the individual searches 
for new meanings, as he/she experiments with different ways to look at 
him/herself, the surrounding environment may support, oppose, or be 
apathetic to these efforts. As noted in Chapter 2, efforts by the child to 
confront rules established by the addicted parent were met with anger. There 
was no effort by the culture in which the child was embedded to let go at the 
proper time, but rather that culture sought to hold onto the child at all costs in 
an effort to preserve the illusion of control. 

The therapeutic relationship between the ACA and the pastoral counselor 
may be imaged as an embeddedness culture. Wi thin that relationship efforts 
by the individual to question his/her past are accepted. Change is not framed 
as a fearful thing. The individual is accepted in his/her efforts, as is his/her 
pace of movement. The pastoral counselor may serve as an authority, perhaps 
the first such authority in the life of the individual, that seeks to hold the 
client in an effort to provide safety, rather than control. An environment is 
created in which it is safe to experiment with new skills, one in which the old 
absolutes are not required. To use Kegan's words, a place where a personally 
authored identity may be developed. 

Such an opportunity is a vital one for the ACA. In the midst of desired but 
threatening change he/she learns that individual growth does not mean 
isolation. She/He has the opportunity to discover a way of being related to 
others that does not require a giving up of his/her identity. In fact the 
opportunity is present to experience a place where they are valued not for 
their compliancy, but for their expressions of uniqueness that enhance both 
themselves and the relationship. Not only are they able to claim their own 


9 Kegan, Evolving Self. 213. 
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experiences and to there find a personal absolute. They also have the 
experience of having another person celebrate that absolute with them. 

But like all embeddedness cultures, the therapeutic relationship must not 
only hold the ACA. It too has the responsibility of letting go at the appropriate 
time, and remaining close by so the client may reintegrate that relationship 
when they are ready. The pastoral counselor benefits from learning how 
previous embeddedness cultures held the ACA. Kegan suggests that if parents 
responded to the infant's anxiety simply in terms of alleviation, then the 
infant learned that to be in disequilibrium is a bad thing , that it reflects 'not- 
me.' While such responses are well intentioned they are misdirected. Kegan 
suggests a response that is directed to the person in their experience of the 
problem, rather than the problem itself. By doing so the parents teach the 
infant that to be a person is to be in motion, motion that knows both balance 
and imbalance. Change is thus framed as normal and acceptable, and life is 
presented as being trustworthy. By responding only to the solution of the 
problem, the embeddedness culture is responding to the protection of meaning 
making, rather than the person's experience of it. The culture is not holding 
the infant but holding onto him/her. 10 

If the environment holds the person too tightly, over-emp ha sizing the time 
of separation, the person will likely still seek differentiation but at the price 
of integration. 11 In such an instance the agenda of the environment took 
precedence to the development of the individual. This will be a familiar 
occurrence for the individual whose life experiences are well described by 
this theological anthropology. The environment influenced by an addicted 
parent is invested in maintaining family functioning that supports, or at least 

Kegan, Evolving Self. 125. 

11 Kegan, Evolving Self. 128. 
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does not interfere, with the addictive behavior. The child learns the skills 
necessary to survive in this family, and is discouraged from experimenting 
with new abilities or independent thought patterns. The environment holds 
onto the child rather than holding him/her in a manner which is protective 
of development. 

The environment must also remain so it may be reintegrated by the 
individual, so that that which was confused with the self may be recognized as 
separate. If the environment leaves, if the family is not patient with the 
rebellious adolescent, he/she learns that differentiation involves 
unrecoverable loss, and the healthy grief which accompanies moving beyond 
the present stage is replaced with depression. 12 

Kegan suggests that one primary function of the therapist is to protect the 
opportunities for meaning evolution which the client brings as problems. The 
initial aim is not to relieve pain but to walk with the individual in his/her 
context, thus expressing a commitment to the person in process rather than to 
a stage of development. The therapist does not offer resolutions or 
interpretations but moves through the problem with the individual, offering a 
culture to grow in. Initially the client experiences the loss of the old self, 
while the therapist protects the growth opportunities and refuses to be known 
in the terms of the old truce. Kegan is intentional in stressing that the 
therapist may judge the process he/she shares with the client without voicing 
this judgment. The goal is to direct the work toward the opportunities for 
growth which the client presented. Whether the client is moving or not is not 
for the therapist to determine. 13 


*2 Kegan, Evolving Self . 129-30. 

13 Kegan, Evolving Self. 274, 276, 283, 292. 
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Kegan presents growth as the goal of his developmental model, as opposed to 
health. Later truces in the process are better in his view as they reflect, on 
psychological grounds, a greater truth value. Each truce reflects greater 
objectivity of the world outside the individual and a more integrated 
relationship between the environment and the person. Health is open to the 
definitions of society. With growth as the goal seen in the greater objectivity 
of each truce, truth becomes an activity of balance. The development looked 
for then is the growth of truth for the person. Such a goal protects him/her 
from the hopes of the therapist for their future. 14 

The pastoral counselor who is involved in individual therapy with an ACA 
must constantly challenge his/her own assumptions about what growth looks 
like for this client. As a professional, the therapist has a good sense about why 
the client as developed as they have. As a pastoral counselor, his/her 
understanding is shaped by who this person is vs. who he/she might become 
as he/she struggles with that which functions as absolute in her/his life. As 
the relationship develops the therapist has a vision. And it must ever be 
identified as such, his/her vision. That vision must be utilized to inform the 
relationship which is shared by the ACA and the pastoral counselor. The 
therapist must be able to gauge how experiences have developmentally 
impacted the individual and how the client may effectively address that 
impact. But the vision of growth, the goal for the new self, the ownership of 
that opportunity remains with the client. 

In answer to the question posed at the beg inning of this chapter, it is not 
the role of the pastoral counselor to provide a vision for the ACA, but rather to 
uncover it with her/him. The therapist is not to anticipate the future needs of 
the individual, but rather is to enhance his/her feeling of the validity of 

14 Kegan, Evolving Self. 293-94. 
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his/her experiences. The pastoral counselor must ever remain aware that 
absolutes and life-meanings that are bom from within are new realities in the 
life of the ACA. Reality is looking different to this client because the old 
absolute is gone. The old self is going, and the individual will probably be 
aware of what seems like conflicting emotions: grief over the loss of the past, 
joy at the prospect of a new way of living, anxiousness about abilities needed 
but not yet developed. What was ultimate is becoming relative. The new 
ultimate is not yet clear. 

Utilizing Kegan's vision, the pastoral counselor has the opportunity to 
provide a climate that is committed to the person as the meaning-maker, 
rather than the person as they currently are. In this relationship the ACA is 
encouraged, not threatened, to experiment with new ways of being in the 
world. He/She is surrounded by a place where it is safe to emerge from the old 
culture. The opportunity is present for the past to be released, permitting a 
vision of life to be shaped which better reflects the life of the individual, 
rather than the agenda of the environment. 

The pastoral counselor must remain vigilant for the awareness that the time 
to let go has come. The therapeutic relationship is valuable so long as the 
client is living in that place between the old self that was a given reality and 
the new self that has its own vision. Hopefully during the therapy the ACA 
has begun the process of claiming his/her past, re-integrating it, 
acknowledging the past that was his/hers, but providing her/his own 
meanings about those experiences. The same process must begin now. The 
pastoral counselor recognizes, unlike previous authorities in the life of the 
ACA, that the time of holding by this environment is past. 

In a therapeutic relationship with a pastoral counselor, the ACA has an 
opportunity to turn inward without having to carry any predetermined 
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expectations about what he/she will find there. The sadness, the joy, the grief, 
the celebration, the confusion, and the hope that is uncovered there will be 
accepted as they are found. The pastoral counselor will carry a particular 
interest that the ACA encounter his/her absolute and seek to understand its 
origin. The potential of experiencing his/her own life with her/his own 
meanings will surround the ACA if the pastoral counselor remains clear in 
his/her own vision and spirit. 

The ACA will benefit as he/she discovers the truth of Kierkegaard's 
confession, that the person of faith cannot be mediated. What she/he knows of 
the truth is that which she/he is of the truth. Harry Stack Sullivan called the 
individual to be aware of the ways in which she/he related to others, to 
struggle against that which rendered entire sections of their lives invisible. 
Kierkegaard challenged the individual to recognize their worth by standing 
before God by themselves, as they were, declaring that God would prefer an 
self-owned denial than a confession of belief that was provided by another. 

The ACA in therapeutic relationship with a pastoral counselor has the 
opportunity to move in such experiences, to taste for themselves the pain, to 
feel the wonder, to cry with the confusion that is their own. This they can do 
genuinely only for themselves. And they may walk with one who will do just 
that, walk with them, respecting their experiences. In the treasure of growth 
that is nurtured in relationship, the ACA must move toward the home of then- 
shaping, walking alone, together. 

The Faith Community 

The pastoral counselor is committed to participating in an environment that 
encourages the ACA to move out of old patterns of unders tanding and behavior 
and toward a more personally centered identity. This is the function of 
therapy. But what of the faith community of which the individual ACA is a 
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part? Therapy assumes from the beginning that a time of leaving will come, 
that the individual will grow beyond his/her need for that relationship. But 
faith communities tend to understand themselves as ongoing, places where 
persons are committed to a faith/moral perspective and each other. The sacred 
tenants often include instructions on maintaining relatedness wi thin the faith 
family. But what if that family includes an ACA? How may that group speak to 
the spiritual needs of one who perhaps is seeking to change old ways, who is 
searching to find a new absolute? And how might that group unwittingly 
contribute to a view of reality that strengthens unhealthy behavior patterns 
and understanding of ACAs? The images which the community holds of the 
individual and of itself provide insight into the support or threat which the 
group might offer to the individual. 

Images of the Individual 

How a faith community images the individual becomes implicitly and 
explicitly a part of its teaching. Lynne Bundesen suggests that as persons who 
have known the effect of a chemically addicted family member turn to their 
spirituality, they benefit from wrestling with their own unders tanding of God, 
which necessarily then involves them with a wrestling with their self¬ 
understanding. She cites Luke 17:21 to point to the temptation to find truth 
outside oneself, which is challenged by Jesus' declaration that the realm of God 
is in the heart of persons. 15 Such a temptation has probably been a reality in 
the life of the ACA. In the past having found a self-image in the definitions of 
others, the individual who seeks to begin his/her own reflection and 
definition will need to carry this process into his/her spiritual life. 

Bundesen's point is well taken; the person who struggles to understand God in 
the terms of his/her experience will become involved in a struggle to re- 

15 Lynne Bundesen, GodDependencv (New York: Crossroad, 1989), 65, 125. 
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image themselves. As expressed differently in Chapter 5 and in the theology 
of Kierkegaard, the power and meaning of the absolute is born in the struggle 
of the individual to find them for him/herself. 

Schaef suggests that individuals will bring their world and self-view into 
the church. In describing codependent persons she observes that often such 
persons have a poor sense of their personal identity and tend to seek that 
identity and validation from outside themselves. Being afraid of alienating 
others they often keep their emotions to themselves, perhaps having learned 
that some emotions are not to be expressed in the context of the faith 
community. This description flows well with the present view of the ACA who 
learned one set of skills designed to protect survival in an environment that 
discouraged individual expression of abilities and perspectives. 

She suggests that the person whose experiences are described by the hero 
role will probably been seen as a hard worker and a benefit to the community. 
Persons from similar backgrounds are likely to bring the one set of skills they 
have to the community, and these are usually designed for use in crises. This 
being the case, it is not uncommon for them to create a crisis in the faith 
community so they will have an environment in which they feel capable of 
responding. 16 

To provide a healing and nurturing environment for ACAs, faith 
communities must be aware of the ways in which they image the individual. 
Are persons encouraged to examine and share and explore their unique 
experiences with God or their absolute, or are they rewarded rather to only 
view those experiences through the perspective of the community? Is there 
in implicit message that emotions and/or life problems and confusions are not 

Anne Wilson Schaef, "Is the Church an Addictive Organization?" Christian 
Century 107, no. 1 (Jan. 3-10,1990): 19-20. 
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to be shared in the context of the group? Are persons who are present every 
time the church doors are open, even to the detriment of their famili es and 
other needs and responsibilities, held up as ideals for the community? Are 
persons discouraged from developing their growing edges, pushed toward 
areas of service which are known and time-worn, rather than given a new 
place of belonging and work in which they might not be as proficient but 
would develop new skills? 

The image of the individual that is held by the community is communicated 
in a variety of ways, as suggested by the questions above. Through 
opportunities that are available, lessons that are taught, relationships that are 
celebrated and those that are ignored, the value of the individual and his/her 
experience is declared. When ACAs are encouraged to wrestle with their 
understanding of God and themselves, and of their relationship with their 
absolute, they are receiving a clear message about the worth the community 
sees in them. Surrounding them with relationships that will be present 
throughout his/her struggles, throughout therefore his/her life, the faith 
community is declaring to the individual that his/her identity may not be 
legitimately determined by others alone. 

Within the family of faith, the ACA who is encouraged to image his/her 
absolute for themselves is thereby encouraged to find their unique place in 
that family. The symbols and meanings of the group are appropriated by 
him/her as a part of the search, rather than simply followed from a sense of 
habit or guilt. Other community members are related to from the identity that 
is growing out of the individual's experience, reflecting his/her current 
understanding of who he/she is in relation to the absolute. As the individual 
is supported in efforts to claim the community's symbols for him/herself, 
he/she learns that in fact he/she does retain a singular identity. Encouraged 
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to operate from their own experiences rather than pre-determined roles, the 
ACA begins to learn that her/his value does not flow what he/she does. In the 
community that witnesses the struggle of the individual, change is held up as a 
natural part of life, and growth is acknowledged and celebrated. These are 
truths which must be experienced by the ACA for her/himself if they are to 
lead to growth and a new way of being in the world. The image of the 
individual of the faith community can dramatically support such life- 
enhancing change. 

Images of the Community 

A second vital indicator of a faith community's ability to help the growth of 
ACAs is the prevailing image that community has of itself. Is the community 
organized to accomplish its stated missions? Does a review procedure exist that 
permits members to evaluate their work and progress toward that mission? 

Are members rewarded for unquestioning loyalty to the community, or for 
actions which might redirect the group toward its goals? 

In a work on organizational activity Anne Wilson Schaef suggested that 
organizations may function as an addictive substance for persons. One way 
this can occur is when the individual becomes so focused on the lofty goals or 
missions of the group that she/he becomes unwilling to examine what goals 
are actually being pursued by the group. The individual throws themselves 
into the work, receiving rewards for working more than others, for serving 
the organization even to the exclusion of the individual's needs. The idea of 
the martyr is supported by the Christian church along with the Protestant 
work ethic, which Schaef sees as being related to the workaholism of the 
business community. 17 The community may understand itself as working to 

17 Anne Wilson Schaef and Diane Fassel. The Addictive Organization (San 
Francisco: Harper*Row, 1988), 118,134. 
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provide a needed service to persons in the area, but consistently channels 
funds back into the organization, rather than into the area served. The 
individual who relates to this organization in an addictive way will look 
beyond where the funds are going and continue to focus on the stated mission, 
as though it were the actual goal of the group. 

A second way the individual may relate to an organization addictively is by 
becoming addicted to the promise of the group. Because of this promise, which 
might be for acceptance in the group, everlasting life, or any other declared 
benefit of devotion to the community, the individual commits her/himself to 
enduring any level of harmful experiences. Schaef gave the example of a 
young woman who had had a lonely life until she became a part of a church. 
She saw this church as her family, and was taught by that community that she 
would be affirmed if she did the correct thing s by following the teachings of 
the community. When this woman was molested by a clergy person in the 
community, the other members refused to hear her. When the individual 
becomes this focused on the promises of the community, it is easy for her/him 
to grow out of touch with her/his own spirituality and relationship with God 
or whatever is absolute for him/her. The addiction, the relationship to the 
promise, governs the individuals perceptions and relatedness to others. 18 

Organizations which function as addicts are characterized by 
communication that is indirect, vague, and utilizes triangulation so persons do 
not have to be dealt with directly, which would involve feelings. Information 
that could lead to change in the organization is frequently blocked, and 
thinking processes tend to dualistic structure that sets up sides and limits 
creativity. The organization is viewed as the center of all thinking, which 


Schaef, "Is the Church an Addictive Organization?", 20. 
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then leads to planning that fails to consider resulting influences on those 
outside the organization. 19 

Such a perspective on the functioning of individuals in relation to an 
organization, or by an organization itself, may have application in the local 
faith community and on a larger scale. In a recent work Michael Crosby, a 
Capuchin Franciscan, suggests that the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
church is addicted to power through the preservation of the male, celibate, 
clerically controlled model of the church. He views this preservation as an 
addictive process, and sees the action against any perceived threat by the 
church hierarchy, along with rewards to those who support it, as indication 
that the continuance of patriarchal clericalism has replaced the message of 
Jesus Christ in Catholicism. 20 

Crosby maintains that the same processes seen in a family system move also 
in a church system. By not confronting the hierarchy about this addictive 
functioning, the other clergy and laypeople are functioning as enablers of 
the process. In this arrangement the clergy leads and the people follow. 

When applied to the inner life of persons they are taught to be submissive to 
God and obedient and dependent on the clergy to have access to God. The actual 
motivating mission of the church is revealed in the fact that power does not 
inhabit the universal call of persons but rather in clerical ordination. This is 
demonstrated in the fact that lay ministry is not viewed as ministry unless it is 
recognized by the clergy. As persons remain unaware of or deny this 
disruptive influence of the role of the clergy, the system is defended against 


19 Schaef and Fassel, Addictive Organization. 137, 145,153. 

20 Michael H. Crosby, The Dysfunctional Church (Notre Dame: Ave Maria 
Press, 1991), 80-81. 
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change. The clergy become identified with their roles and the people act 
accordingly. 21 

A faith community that is able to facilitate growth for ACAs, and for its 
other members, is willing to examine its own functioning. Periodic scrutiny 
that compares the stated goals of the group with the goals that are actually 
being pursued will provide insight into what truly functions as absolute for 
the community. The growing ACA is already begun on such an interior 
examination and will feel support and a place of identification in a community 
that undergoes a similar process. The way in which the co mmuni ty 
communicates must also be an area of examination. Is information shared as a 
matter of course, or is it guarded by an elite? Is change viewed as a natural 
part of the life of the group, or are the old ways protected, even when they 
lead now to disruption? 

The central question for the faith community must be the same as that for 
the individual. What serves as the absolute? If an accurate accounting can be 
made of this focusing truth for the group then the behavior and attitudes 
manifest in it will begin to be seen in their context of me anin g. If the 
preservation of the group is the guiding principle, then a limited vision of 
service will be required by the members, along with an ability to not see the 
discrepancy between stated and actual goals. Kierkegaard and Crosby seem to 
be pointing to the same process. When the faith community becomes the 
established order, growth of individuals comes to be seen as a challenge to the 
community. The faith community needs to determine for itself whether such 
functioning reflects its values. But such an environment will not offer the 
nurture and encouragement needed by ACAs. 


21 Crosby, 85-89, 91. 
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Conclusion 

The individual ACA who is beginning the process of reflecting on and 
valuing his/her experiences is starting down a hope-filled yet threate nin g 
path. Even looked-for change involves a grieving, a death of the self as it was 
for the hope of a self that is truly the individual's. He/She is experimenting 
with a new way of relating to him/herself, turning inward and c laiming what 
is found. This new way of relating will extend outwards also in an effort to 
find in others not self-definition but persons with whom to relate and learn. 
The ACA is working to bring reality into themselves and to begin the process 
of awakening his/her abilities to name that reality. 

For the relationships in this person's life to be able to support this growth 
process, the persons involved must be aware of how they view change and the 
growth of the individual. The therapist must be willing to allow the ACA to 
move through and determine the me aning of his/her experiences for 
themselves, no matter how strongly he/she may feel she/he has a "better" 
interpretation. The interpretation is not nearly so important as the process of 
reflection and meaning-making by the individual. Kegan holds that the goal 
of growth protects the client from the therapist's hopes for their future. He 
states it even more clearly by saying, "it is the professionals above all who 
must understand that much of human personality is none of their business." 22 
The ACA is attempting in therapy to make her/his personality her/his 
business, quite probably for the first time in such an intentional manner. 

The faith community faces a different challenge. The pastoral counselor 
knows from the beginning of the therapeutic relationship that it will be a 
time-limited one, but the faith community usually has no such expectation. It 
probably assumes an ongoing relationship for the individual wi thin the 

22 Kegan, Evolving Self. 296. 
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group, and is focused not on just one individual but on many. The faith 
community is in a unique position to be of help to the ACA who is l earning a 
new way of being because it is already geared to ask questions about absolutes. 
It has in place symbols and rituals and perhaps holy writings that aid in the 
individual's experience of the absolute. Of primary importance for the ACA, 
however, is whether that community aids such an experience, or dictates it. 

The community of faith can be of great support to the ACA by valuing 
his/her efforts to find the absolute for themselves. It carries on its important 
work of teaching the values and goals of its unique perspective, and then 
invites the individual to reflect on them, matching them against his/her own 
experience. And it must be clear about whether it values the person as they 
are, or the person in the movement of growth. If the latter is the focus of the 
community, then it must be prepared to let the individual go. He/She may 
conclude that his/her experiences suggest a different view of reality, a 
different perspective of the absolute, than that of the group. The community 
that embraces such a decision and lets go of the individual in a supportive way 
has given a rare gift that will add to his/her growth. 

The theological anthropology developed here may be used by faith 
communities to examine their own functioning. The understanding of ACAs 
and the questions raised about the community may be discussed in small 
groups composed of community leaders, both clergy and lay, and group 
members. Presented as a tool for education, individuals could be encouraged to 
reflect on their own experience of shaping reality and skills for themselves, 
or receiving them from without. And perhaps most importantly, this 
dissertation may be used to challenge a community to examine how it is 
functioning, to determine for itself whether it is truly working for its stated 
goals, or whether another agenda has become paramount. To determine 
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whether it has become a part of the established order or not, and what the 
answer to that question implies about its relationship to individuals. 

The challenge for the pastoral counselor working with an ACA and for the 
faith community in which the ACA moves and identifies themselves is to allow 
that individual to explore who they have been, who they are now, and who 
they want to be, and remain around. Said differently, to help him/ her achieve 
a healthier subject/object differentiation while continuing to remain 
connected with her/him. Seeing the ACA emerge from that which had 
restrained them, witnessing a death of the old absolute and the birth of a new 
one, is the privilege of the therapist and the community. But they are both 
charged with the responsibility, by entering into a relationship with the ACA, 
of recognizing themselves as an environment from which he/she may need to 
emerge one day. Growth and the discovery of new abilities does not 
necessarily require the end of relationships, but it might, and it will certainly 
mean a change of those relationships. The ACA has not before experienced 
relationships that were willing to evolve, or even to let go, according to their 
need. This is the final gift which the pastoral counselor and the faith 
community may offer the ACA who is finding astonishment in the threat and 
hope of new life. 
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CHAPTER 7 

Only the Grapes of the Children 

In the book Brother to a Dragonfly Will Campbell wrote about his 
experiences as a Baptist minister in Louisiana. He remembered another 
minister, Thad Garner, who pastored a Baptist church in the next town, and the 
influence he had on his life. Campbell wrote that it was easier to think of Thad 
as a Baptist minister because he was older than Campbell, held lots of revivals, 
was popular with the young people, played golf, was chaplain of the volunteer 
fire department and had been to the Holy Land. He later discovered that Thad 
conducted those revivals for money, had only gone to the Holy Land because 
his congregation had sent him, didn't like teenagers much, drank a good bit of 
wine, and swore a lot. Campbell wrote that Thad would not admit to believing 
anything, and yet one never had the feeling of being near a deceitful person 
when with Thad. 

Campbell recounted the story of a hunting trip he made with Thad. The day 
had been unsuccessful until the dogs pointed to what seemed to be a huge 
covey of quail. When the dogs flushed the birds, Thad fired quickly three 
times, while Campbell discovered his own gun was not loaded. All three shots 
missed their targets, and Thad began to profane any and everyone who had 
ever had anything to do with his hunting trip. Campbell waited until Thad had 
calmed down and grown quiet, and then asked him a question he had carried 
for some time. He asked Thad why he had decided to become a minister. Thad 
thought for a moment, with a puzzled and hurt look on his face, and then 
responded: "Cause I was called, you goddamn fool!" And then Campbell adds his 
reflection on Thad, which begins with the following two sentences: "I have 
met a lot of preachers since then. But none of them could preach with such 
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assuring certainty, claimed to believe so little, or was as convinced that he was 
indeed called to do exactly what Thad was doing." 1 

Thad Gamer it seems had taken his own look at the established order and 
had determined his relationship to it in terms of his relationship with his 
absolute. Campbell wrote that in the midst of their debates about the hypocrisy 
of proclaiming a faith Thad didn't hold himself, he would tell Campbell to 
watch him not on Sundays, but during the week. Thad had come to an 
understanding of his life by which he viewed his Sunday work as a tent¬ 
making operation. His vocation, his call, was lived out during the week. 2 

Upon meeting him Campbell had a difficult time think ing of Thad as a 
Baptist minister, because he did not resemble Campbell. His view of who a 
Baptist minister was to be had run against someone who had been willing to 
shape his perspective and his call with norms that were more personally 
identified and claimed than the social expectations of the era. Thad had 
discovered his own ability to shape a vision of his work that was so real for 
him he experienced it as a call. This vision looked little like the vision other 
ministers had, so much so that Campbell had a difficult time even recognizing 
Thad for what he was. But Thad knew, and he felt that the God he worshipped, 
the absolute he focused his life toward, knew, and that was enough for him. 

The accomplishment of Thad Gamer is the challenge of the person who 
grew up in a home with a chemically addicted parent. Some such persons 
experienced love and support from their friends and family, and in spite of the 
addiction were encouraged to experiment with their unique way of being in 
the world. But for others such support and encouragement were replaced by 
rewards for reaching no further than the rules and roles of the family. They 

^ Will D. Campbell, Brother to a Dragonfly (New York: Con tin uum 
Publishing, 1985), 171-73. 

2 Campbell, 173-74. 
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were supported only for accepting the view of the world that was offered by 
that environment. They were taught to see through one set of lenses. To put 
on a different set, perhaps even to receive the suggestion that another set 
existed, would blur their view of the universe that surrounded them. 

Such blurred vision is the experience of many ACAs who attempt to examine 
and challenge their past ways of knowing themselves and the world. Change 
had been a thing to be feared in the home of origin, but now they are seeking 
it intentionally. When they are successful, the world looks different to them. 
There is no longer a familial rule to apply to each situation. They are 
confronted with the dare of reflecting for themselves on the event, 
challenged to make meaning of it. As Kierkegaard suggested, they will 
probably experience the constant pull to return to the old unders tanding s, the 
old rules, where change was thought to be successfully avoided. All they need 
do is give up their own vision, close their own eyes. 

The clinical writers discussed in Chapter 2 agreed that an absolutely 
essential part of successful growth for ACAs is the development of the ability 
to recognize reality for themselves, and then to base their behavior on that 
recognition. The most recent research points time and again to the need for 
children in homes with an addicted parent to receive support for their efforts 
to explore new abilities and understandings, to see for themselves. For 
Sullivan, mental health is measured by the degree to which the individual is 
aware of his/her own functioning in relationships. The less selective 
attention functions, the healthier the individual, the better able they are to 
see their needs and efforts to meet them. And for Kierkegaard, health was a 
clear path: the crowd was a way to hide from growth, to escape the absolute 
that would challenge one to develop and find the spirit inside. Health was in 
being an individual. 
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The way of not knowing, the path of remaining ignorant of one's choices 
and perspective, or of at least not utilizing them, is one of survival for the ACA. 
However we may understand the child's ability to choose in the face of 
parental influence, the decision to follow the family rules and accept the 
family understandings, even when questioned internally, is an effort to 
survive in that environment. If the choice is between risking the use of new 
thoughts and abilities or assuring the continued needed acceptance of the 
parents, the latter seems to meet a more immediate need. Sullivan finds such a 
choice quite natural, and suggests that persons become so good at attending to 
the expectations of others they lose awareness of vast parts of themselves. The 
outer reality comes to be trusted more than the inner one. The difficulty with 
self-esteem experienced by many ACAs has been demonstrated repeatedly both 
clinically and empirically, including in studies cited above. 

The challenge for growth remains in the confrontation of the strategy of 
not knowing. So long as the external order is deified by the individual, then 
the events of their lives will never mean what they might have. They will not 
experience events which would call out new skills and ways of viewing reality, 
for they will bring an unquestioned understanding to bear on those events. 
Like the learned solution of Sullivan's obsessional clients, their old way of 
knowing is better than nothing but never addresses the situation completely. 

The acceptance of such a challenge is often motivated by the experience of 
repeated pain. The old ways are no longer useful and now lead to confusion. 

Yet it is not an easy thing to release them for although they are harmful at 
least they are known. Writing of the struggle to claim change Kierkegaard 
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wrote, "what love for God it takes to be willing to let oneself be healed when 
from the very beginning one in all innocence has been botched." 3 

Healing for the ACA requires a new absolute, a new focus, a new God to love 
and to call them to more health-filled living. But such he aling is not 
something done to them or for them. For change to effectively move it must 
happen as part of the experience of the individual. Change will come in the 
effort to reflect and shape meaning independently. It is not initially defined 
by success, success in gaining new relationships or increased self-confidence. 
Change is initiated prior to such experiences, in the self-defined efforts to step 
away from the realities posited by the family and toward an unknown, but 
self-chosen perspective. Part of the work of growth will be to interpret both 
success and failure, clarity and confusion, achievement and stagnation. No 
longer will these be perceived as functions of the family's blessings and 
curses. Each come to be recognized as a part of living. As the clinicians 
suggested, the individual comes to view reality for themselves. 

A second significant challenge after beg innin g such self-interpretation is 
becoming clear about self-worth. In the home of origin the individual 
received messages about who they were and might become within an 
environment that was grounded in addictive processes. Now he/she must 
learn to give those messages to themselves, and to distinguish between 
messages received from others. Judgment must be learned, as "truth" from the 
external is no longer accepted at face value. The individual must learn to trust 
their own understanding of who they are and where their value is located. 
Messages from outside themselves come to be judged for their value to aid in 


^ Soren Kierkegaard, Fear and Trembling, eds. and trans. Howard V. Hong 
and Edna H. Hong (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), 104. 
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growth. Discernment becomes a skill to be learned and trusted, rather than 
one given to the powerful "others." 

The location of value of the individual is intimately related to one's absolute. 
If the individual has decided that the power they had given to the family of 
origin is now to be reclaimed, a new absolute must be found. As Kierkegaard 
indicated, by redefining the relationship with the self and the established 
order one places themselves in relation to a new absolute. As long as the 
individual remains unaware of his/her possibility as spirit, the crowd seems 
like a safe and familiar place. But when the existence before God, before a new 
absolute, is hinted at, then the experience of the individual may no longer be 
mediated. It must be experienced individually. 

This is the perspective the pastoral counselor ideally brings to work with 
the ACA. The therapist is aware that the individual developed along the lines 
of survival, and that that strategy is no longer helpful. He/She sees a person 
who has claimed the desire to no longer accept the definitions offered by 
others, but does not yet trust their own vision. A woman with whom I worked 
expressed her own experience, and that of many ACAs who are entering 
therapy, very clearly. When asked why she was seeking co unseling she said, 

"I don't want to hurt anymore but I'm not sure how to make it stop." 

The pastoral counselor remains aware that as the individual places 
themselves in a new relationship with the world and their own beings, they 
will be relating to a new absolute. The task of the counselor is to facilitate the 
discovery of that absolute. The message must come across clearly to the ACA 
that his/her own experiences and perspectives will not only be respected, but 
that they are vital for growth to occur. This experience of having their own 
efforts and interpretations valued, by others and most importantly by 
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themselves, represents the primary growth edge for the ACA who until that 
point has accepted external reality as a way to survive. 

Possibility and pain have been avoided in the past by simply going along 
with the program and expectations of the family. Not knowing and not 
looking is no longer an accepted path if growth is to take place for the ACA. 
The pastoral counselor nutures not only the ability of the individual to reflect, 
but also the willingness to examine his/her history. There must be an 
understanding of the ways in which the present way of knowing was shaped, 
and the pains and joys of the past must be named and accepted. Kegan writes 
of a re-collecting of the past, of emerging from what one once was embedded 
in, now allowing it to become a figure on a new ground. There may well be a 
desire to attempt to simply forget the past, to declare that it is gone and is no 
longer a part of life. But to attempt new growth and the development of a new 
vision with no acknowledgment of how the individual arrived at where they 
are is to seek to build with no foundation. And perhaps more dangerously, it is 
a continuation of the old ways of avoiding, of not seeing, of not addressing. 

The ACA absolutely needs the opportunity to look at his/her past and then to 
name it for themselves. In this way reality is extended back on those events 
from the perspective of the one who lived through them. If this effort is not 
made, then the only understanding the ACA will ever have of those times will 
be the ones provided externally. 

To provide an effectively therapeutic relationship to an ACA, the pastoral 
counselor must be aware of his/her own vision of reality and relationship 
with an absolute. Is the ministry which is extended to the client one which is 
born from the integrity of a personal struggle, or does it represent only a 
cognitive, theoretical approach? Said differently, have they looked for 
themselves at the established order and formed their relationship to it, or do 
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they merely accept the role given? The answers to these questions are vital, 
for it becomes a nearly impossible task to encourage another to seek their own 
way when one is convinced safety lies in toeing the line. The pastoral 
counselor needs to be clear about the absolute that functions in his/her life. 
That absolute might reflect a desire to be recognized as one who effectively 
interprets the experiences of others. Such a perspective might well serve the 
needs of theories but it will be merely more of the same for the ACA. To create 
an environment where change is encouraged and celebrated, the pastoral 
counselor must be open to chan ge in themselves. 

Sullivan suggested that the therapist works to nurture a more correct 
foresight in the client so that they begin to see the old response of fleeing 
from anxiety as unacceptable. The idea of offering the client a more correct 
foresight concerns me for it suggests that the therapist must offer the solution 
to the searching other. When the ACA seeks therapy the pastoral counselor 
will most likely encounter one who is ambivalent about the chang e they 
desire. They would like to be rid of the pain but the cost of giving up the old 
ways feels much like giving up themselves. The pastoral counselor who is 
comfortable with questioning their own absolute, of trusting their God enough 
to allow themselves to experience growth wherever it is needed, is more likely 
to facilitate such an experience for others. The pastoral counselor knows what 
it is to celebrate and grieve the reality of change, and does not seek to protect 
the client from them. The letting go and grasping anew, the looking back and 
gazing forward that describes the truth of the life that honors change, will be 
experienced in effective therapy, both by the client and the pastoral 
counselor, as a reality to be encountered. 

The trade off must be abandoned. For the old ways to be changed, the old 
reasons for them must be released. The ACA learned early to give up their 
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unique gifts and perspectives in exchange for a sense of security from the 
surrounding environment. When they come to therapy, they are declaring 
for themselves that the price has become too great. They like all persons must 
exist in relationship, and the messages they receive from others continue to be 
important for them. But the location of the seat of the ultimate valuing of 
those messages is changing. The individual is moving to give up the long-held 
but solitary skill of living for the opportunity to experiment with a variety of 
choices. Their environment will continue to impact their security but it will 
no longer determine it exclusively. Their security as an individual will no 
longer reside in the acceptance or rejection that is forthcoming from some 
authority who retains its own agenda. Freedom will no longer be given up for 
bread. 

This is the challenge, the hope, and the goal of the ACA who comes to the 
pastoral counselor. The therapist becomes a companion on the journey 
inward, pointing to and recognizing discoveries, living in a relationship that 
is not threatened by change, protecting opportunities for the astonishing 
meeting with a new absolute. The pastoral counselor who has learned to 
celebrate his/her own path of change and growth walks with, rather than in 
place of, the ACA who has come to her/him. 

The ACA on the inward journey has chosen a companion, but must take the 
decisive steps alone. No longer will they unquestioningly accept another's 
understanding of their life. Change is found in their efforts to look for 
themselves. The past is named for what it was, claimed for what it means, and 
then owned as a part of themselves. Meaning comes from within. Lynne 
Bundesen has found a powerful expression of this new truth in the language 
of her absolute, in the scriptures of Judeo-Christian thought. 
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What mean ye, that ye use this proverb concerning the land of Israel, 
saying, "The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth 
are set on edge?" As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have 
occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold, all souls are 
mine. (Ezek. 18:2-4 AV) 4 

The adult child of an alcoholic is becoming a new child. A child of his/her 
absolute, of her/his God. Being the child of an alcoholic is only part of who 
they are. The past is a part of them, but it no longer determines them. Dreams, 
failures, celebrations, indeed life itself has become their own. Only their own 
grapes matter now. 


4 Bundesen, 58. 
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